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labor's Stake in 
An En erging New Africa 


Know what's going on! 


Listengitqalelan mee 


EDWARD P. MORGAN 


and 


JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


A basic requirement of good citizenship is to be interested in and 
well-informed on public affairs. Edward P. Morgan and John W. 
Vandercook report the news—and they help you to understand 
what it means. Their sparkling broadcasts are heard nightly on 
the ABC radio network. If you want to keep posted, you can’t do 
better than to form the habit of tuning in Morgan and Vandercook. 


Listen to them—and urge your friends and neighbors to listen, too. 


Two Great News Commentators 
Coast to Coast on ABC Radio 
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Patriotism 


It is the opinion of many that self-love is 
the grand impelling spring in the human ma- 
chine. This sentiment is either utterly false 
or the principle, as distinguished in some ac- 
tions, becomes so exceedingly refined as to 
merit a more engaging name. 


Patriotism, whether we reflect upon the 
benevolence which gives it birth, the magni- 
tude of its object, the happy effect which it 
produces or the height to which it exalts hu- 
man character, by the glorious action of which 
it is the cause, must be considered as the 
noblest of all the social virtues. 


The patriot is influenced by love for his 
fellow men and an ardent desire to preserve 
sacred and inviolate their natural rights. His 
philanthropic views, not confined to the small 
circle of his private friends, are so extensive 
as to embrace the liberty and happiness of a 
whole nation. 


That he may be instrumental, under heaven, 
to maintain and secure these invaluable bless- 
ings to his country, he devotes his wealth, his 
fame, his life, his all, 

To the honor of humanity, the histories of 
almost every age and nation are replete with 
examples of this elevated character. Every 
period of the world has afforded its heroes 
and its patriots—men who could soar above 
the narrow views and groveling principles 
which actuate so great a part of the human 
species and drown every selfish consideration 
in the love of their country. 

But we need not advert to the annals of 
other ages and nations, as the history of our 
own country points with so much pleasure. 
veneration and gratitude to the _ illustrious 
Washington. 

While he lived, he proved a rich blessing to 
his country, a bright example to the dawning 
patriotism of the Old World, the terror of 
despotism and the delight and admiration of 
all mankind. Increase Cook. 
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CONGRESSIONAL BOX-SCORE 


AN EDITORIAL BY GEORGE MEANY 


HE LEGISLATIVE RECORD of the Eighty- 

fifth Congress at its halfway mark merits con- 

siderable praise as well as severe criticism. 
For one achievement alone the first session of this 
Congress has earned a place in history—it adopted 
the first civil rights bill in eighty-two years. 

This new law does not go as far as the AFL-CIO 
advocated, but it does constitute a great milestone 
of progress in the fight to assure enjoyment of 
constitutional rights by all citizens, regardless of 
race or color. Insofar as this law will protect the 
right of Negroes to vote, it may by its own oper- 
ation accomplish other important civil rights re- 
forms. 

It is not too surprising that this Congress failed 
to make similarly significant advances in other 
fields. The time necessarily consumed by the civil 
rights issue foredoomed the chances of other leg- 
islation. 

Considering how many previous Congresses 
had been stalled on dead center by filibusters over 
civil rights legislation, the Eighty-fifth Congress 
deserves, at the very least, a vote of thanks from 
the American people for breaking the blockade. 

Now that civil rights legislation is out of the 
way, perhaps the Eighty-fifth Congress will be 
able at its second session, beginning in January, 
to clean up a great deal of vital unfinished busi- 
ness and to correct some serious shortcomings. 

First and foremost on this list must be placed 
a comprehensive federal aid-to-education pro- 
gram. Our country desperately needs construc- 
tion of new schools. We need improved stand- 
ards for teachers. We need to increase facilities 
for higher education and to encourage talented 
young men and women to develop, through school- 
ing and training, the scientific knowledge and 
skills which will enable them best to serve their 
country. 

Congress did pass a housing bill, but an in- 
We urgently need an effective 
housing program which would get rid of city and 


adequate one. 


farm slums and make it possible for families 
in the low and middle income groups to rent or 
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buy decent homes at prices within their means, 

The new immigration, mutual security and 
atomic energy laws were required, but all fell 
short of the nation’s needs. Opportunity must be 
found to correct and strengthen these next year. 

It is difficult to find an excuse for the failure 
of Congress thus far to act favorably on proposed 
legislation to extend the coverage of the minimum 
wage law to millions of workers still deprived of 
its protection, the failure to provide relief meas. 
ures for economically depressed areas, the failure 
to enact tax relief for low and middle income 
groups, and the failure to protect the health and 
welfare funds of workers by passing the full dis- 
closure bill urged by the AFL-CIO. Congress 
should act promptly on these measures in Janu- 
ary. 

Also the Eighty-fifth Congress at its second ses- 
sion must give serious consideration to construc- 
tive changes in the Taft-Hartley Act and to fur- 
ther improvements in the social security laws. 

On the plus side of the ledger must be entered 
the courageous action of Congress in voting badly 
needed pay increases for postal and classified 
government employes despite threats from the 
White House of a certain Presidential veto. The 
President carried out this threat soon after ad- 
journment. It is incumbent upon Congress to re- 
enact the pay measures early enough in the next 
session to permit action to override a second Pres- 
idential veto. 

Clearly, the record of the first session was a 
mixed one. Certainly Congress did not accom- 
plish all that the public had a right to expect. At 
the same time, it is not fair for the President to 
blame Congress for failing to pass legislation 
which he recommended only in token fashion. 

The political tug of war that occurs when the 
White House and Congress are controlled by op- 


posing political parties develops some strange sit- 
But it would be well for the President 
and Congressional leaders to realize that the 


uations. 


American people are. more interested in results 
than in who gets the blame for failure. 
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ORGANIZE! 


We have moved forward since the merger convention. 


Despite varied difficulties, union membership is mounting impressively. 


But the huge task of organizing a ll the unorganized workers 


can be accomplished only by long-term efforts. 


By JOHN W. LIVINGSTON 


Director, AFL-CIO Department of Organization 


Qs December 8, 1955, delegates 
to the AFL-CIO merger convention 
unanimously resolved: 

“The AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions hereby dedicate themselves, 
and will provide their fullest and most 
vigorous support, to an expanded or- 
ganizing program equal to the task 
of overcoming the obstacles in the 
path of nationwide organization. We 
shall do everything in our power to 
further such organization of the un- 
organized.” 

That was the mandate of the con- 
vention. Since that day the AFL- 
CIO Department of Organization has 
directed its efforts to carrying out 
that mandate. 

As we approach the second conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, it is appropriate 
to analyze the present state of organi- 
zation among American workers in 
terms of the hopes and determinations 
expressed by the merger convention. 

How have we fared, organizing- 
wise, since then? How close have we 
come to realizing those hopes? How 
closely have we approximated those 
determinations ? 

These are questions every inter- 
ested observer of the labor scene and 
every participant in the labor move- 
ment is asking today. 

As is the case with any subject of 
consequence, answers to the questions 
cannot be given in a five-word sen- 
tence. It is not a simple matter to 
compute our degree of success in 
carrying out “the practical task of 
working out the practical problems in 
carrying forth an organization drive 
in every phase of America, in terms 
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JOHN W. LIVINGSTON 


of every kind of union, both indus- 
trial and craft.” 

It is possible, of course, to point to 
NLRB statistics and from them con- 
clude that labor unions continue to 
enjoy organizing success. In the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, as in the 
first quarter, unions won 62 per cent 
of the elections in which they en- 
gaged. This constitutes the same per- 
centage victory record earned in 
1956, the first full year after merger. 
AFL-CIO unions, NLRB reports sug- 
gest, have intensified organizing ac- 
tivity since the merger. For example, 
in the second quarter of this year 
AFL-CIO unions participated in more 
collective bargaining elections than 
they or their predecessor unions had 
in any quarter in the last four years. 
NLRB figures also disclose that more 
than 400,000 new members have been 


added to union membership through 
collective bargaining elections alone 
since the merger. 

These figures, of course, do not 
reveal the entire story of union 
growth. Many thousands of new 
members come into the ranks of labor 
through internal expansion, through 
agreement, through state elections. 
One of the fastest growing AFL-CIO 
affiliates pursues a jurisdiction that 
precludes recourse to NLRB pro- 
cedures. Its unprecedented growth 
this year is not reflected, naturally, 
in NLRB statistics. 

We cannot rely upon NLRB re- 
ports, therefore, to provide complete 
answers to questions concerning or- 
ganizing progress, although the data 
those reports contain must be included 
in any analysis. 

The observations contained in the 
resolution on organizing the unor- 
ganized adopted by the AFL-CIO 
merger convention include some of 
the most profound I have seen. One 
paragraph in particular should be 
recalled: 

“We well recognize that the or- 
ganizing job is a difficult assignment 
which will not be achieved overnight. 
There is no magic formula to hasten 
results, nor are eager intentions alone 
adequate to the task. It will require 
realistic appraisal of the obstacles. 
careful and imaginative planning, 
years of untiring effort and unfailing 
determination, and full use of our re- 
sources.” 

The statement, coupled with the res- 
olution’s declaration that “the spirit 
of labor unity equips us to do a more 
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effective job,” presents a concise and 
forceful description of the major ele- 
ments in the total organizing situa- 
tion, so far as AFL-CIO is concerned. 

First, there is recognition of the 
fact that the task is a formidable one, 
one not amenable to quick or easy 
accomplishment. 

Then there is the expression of a 
very essential concept in organizing 
philosophy—“there is no magic for- 
mula.” There is no single approach 
to organizing. Each organizing situa- 
tion, this observation reminds us, is 
a unique one requiring specific ap- 
plication of particular techniques that 
are singularly responsive to the cru- 
cial elements of the given organizing 
problem. 

Realization of that fact leads to the 
conclusion that good intentions and 
enthusiastic determination are in 
themselves not sufficient either in a 
single organizing campaign or in the 
general organizing task. 

Analysis of the problems, careful 
planning, sustained effort, complete 
utilization of resources—all these are 
necessary if the obstacles to organ- 
izing the yet unorganized millions 
are to be surmounted. 

Even more important, the spirit of 
unity, as the resolution warns, is the 
one indispensable ingredient for suc- 
cess. 

The AFL-CIO Department of Or- 
ganization has based its program on 
the policy and procedures outlined in 
the organizing resolution. 

Within a month of the close of the 
merger convention, the entire organ- 
izing staff was engaged in preparing 
the most comprehensive organizing 
survey ever attempted on a national 


scale. In this endeavor we had the 
cooperation of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Research and of many AFL- 
CIO international union affiliates. 

This survey, presented to united 
labor’s first Executive Council meet- 
ing in 1956, set forth the national 
organizing potential, in numerous in- 
dustries, by craft, region by region, 
state by state. In addition, the survey 
analyzed the total organizing factors 
involved in the industries and services 
selected for intensive study, pointing 
up the major problems and suggest- 
ing approaches to meeting those prob- 
lems. 

So far as circumstances have per- 
mitted, the findings of this organizing 
survey have served as the basis for 
direction of our organizing efforts. 


In at least one instance, the find- 


ings suggested the advisability of a 
more detailed survey of a local area 
—the greater Miami complex. That 
detailed survey, made by members of 
the field staff, resulted in the launch- 
ing of an organizing campaign in the 
Miami area which has met with suc- 
Within a few months of the 
campaign’s beginning, over 10,000 
new members had been added to or- 
ganized labor’s ranks in metropolitan 
Miami. 

The general organizing survey 
clearly indicated a need for increased 
activity in the textile field in the 
South. A special staff of experienced 
organizers was assigned to textile 
campaigns. 


cess. 


To date, accomplishments there 
have not been spectacular; indeed, 
several reverses have been suffered. 
This was anticipated. Any competent 
observer knows that the unorganized 





PRESIDENT MEANY SAYS: 


As we look ahead, we see there is still plenty to do. 


There are still millions who are without the benefit of trade 
union organization. Our job, as it has been since the early 


days, is to go out and organize these people. 


Substandard conditions that prevail for unorganized 


workers have always been a threat to the conditions 


achieved by unionized workers. 


That was true fifty and 


sixty years ago—when Samuel Gompers concluded every 


talk he made with the admonition to organize, organize, 


organize 


and it is true today. 





— 
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One part of the organizing job 
is the distribution of literature. 


segment of the textile industry in the 
South will be organized only after 
hard, persistent effort. 

In that area, to the well-developed 
skills of management in exploiting 
the fears and local social customs of 
workers who do not have the benefit 
of trade union tradition must be add- 
ed the factor of the encouragement 
anti-labor employers receive from the 
Taft-Hartley Act and its present ad- 
ministration. 

It is in the South that the union. 
crippling consequences of Taft-Hart- 
ley are seen in clearer focus, and it 
is in the South that the battle to 
bring the light of organization into 
the murky darkness of industrial des- 
potism will be fought and won. 


AKING a cue from the organizing 
f iprereite call for careful and 
imaginative planning, the Department 
of Organization established a new 
field structure, dividing the nation 
into four areas for which the four 
top assistants to the director of or- 
ganization were given coordinating 
and liaison responsibility. Policy 
and procedural conferences were held 
with the directors and assistant di- 
rectors of the twenty-three AFL-CIO 
regions. Regional staff meetings were 
held as part of a successful staff in- 
tegration program. 

To better equip ourselves for or- 
ganizing, the Department developed 
several new aids for organizers in the 
form of sample organizing leaflets. 
open letters and informational back- 
ground data. A departmental infor- 
mational bulletin was introduced. A 
series of organizing conferences for 
the entire staff was held. 

Step by step we have moved to im- 
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plement the resolves and intent of the 
organizing resolution adopted by the 
merger convention. We have taken 
all possible measures to effect the real- 
istic appraisal of the obstacles that 
resolution declared was required. We 
have pursued a multiplicity of means 
to provide ourselves with the tools 
necessary for the careful and imagi- 
native planning the resolution stated 
was essential. 

We have undertaken specific or- 
ganizing assignments of a crucial na- 
ture without expectation of imme- 
diate or short-term success but rather 
in keeping with the organizing reso- 
lution’s recognition that some phases 
of our organizing mission can be ac- 
complished only through long-term, 
unceasing effort. 


E HAVE achieved a mobility of 
W operation that has enabled us 
to move quickly into critical organi- 
zation situations. At the same time, 
through perfection of regional organ- 
izing procedures, we have accumu- 
lated a vast store of knowledge about 
local conditions and have developed 
close local working relationships. 

While the AFL-CIO Department of 
Organization has been thus engaged 
in carrying out the organizing reso- 
lution’s mandate, in accordance with 
the concepts the resolution contained, 
affiliated national and international 
unions have also responded to the 
organizing call. 

There is scarcely a union in the 
AFL-CIO family that has not stepped 
up its organizing activities. Some 
have altered their structure in order 
to give new emphasis to organizing. 
Many have expanded their organizing 
staffs. One indication of the renewed 
organizing zeal on the part of AFL- 
CIO affiliates is afforded by the fact 
that a number of AFL-CIO organ- 
izers have been tapped by affiliated 
unions for staff organizing positions. 

A number of AFL-CIO affiliates 
have undertaken joint organizing 
projects. Some have waived prior 
claims in favor of sister affiliates. A 
number of them have, from time to 
time, come together to consider com- 
mon organizing problems. 

All of this testifies to the fact that 
to a large degree AFL-CIO unions 
wish to justify the organizing reso- 
lution’s boast, and its implied direc- 
live, that “the spirit of labor unity 
equips us to do a more effective job.” 
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One good example of the spirit of 
fraternal cooperation produced or 
made possible by the merger is the 
current organizing campaign on the 
part of a local of an AFL-CI9O affil- 
iate in a large city along the Eastern 
seaboard. Every AFL-CIO affiliate 
with representation in that city has 
pledged active assistance in the drive. 
With past differences submerged, the 
entire labor movement in that large 
city is embarked upon a dramatic 
demonstration of merger’s value. 

In candor, however, one must ad- 
mit that not everywhere nor in every 
organizing circumstance has there 
been such striking evidence of or- 
ganizational unity of purpose. 

The fact that jurisdiction is a 
troublesome obstacle to trade union 
growth—an obstacle to organizing— 
helped bring about the merger. For 
it had become painfully evident that 
without a united movement that ob- 
stacle could never be removed. 

Merger constituted the one indis- 
pensable component of the solution to 
the jurisdictional problem. Merger 


had to be accomplished to create the 
conditions in the absence of which 
no solution could be found. 

It is possible now to overcome jur- 
isdictional impediments, and progress 
has been made, as is indicated by the 
sharp drop in the number of NLRB 
multi-union elections. That much 
more progress must yet be made we 
all admit. 

Throughout our movement, men of 
good will and their organizations are 
working toward that end. It is in- 
conceivable that they should not suc- 
ceed. Every day brings us closer to 
the attainment of the goal. Every day 
brings us closer to the time when 
every internal organizing impediment 
will have been shaken loose. 

Then we shall see with what or- 
ganizing effectiveness the millions of 
men and women who make up the 
AFL-CIO respond to the merger con- 
vention decree: 

“We must bring the benefits and 
protection of unionism to millions of 
unorganized workers who need, de- 
serve and must have them.” 


The Attack on Union Wages 


By GORDON M. FREEMAN 


President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


UILDING trades unions have 

been under constant fire in re- 
cent years because of the wages la- 
beled everything from plain “high” 
to “exorbitant” by so-called innocent 
bystanders. Wages have taken the 
brunt of all kinds of complaints, from 
the high costs of building anything 
to the plight of the farmer. 

Those talking about “exorbitant” 
wages in the construction trades al- 
ways fail to point out a number of 
things, among them the “exorbitant” 
profits being made by some of the 
construction firms. Studies conducted 
recently show that building trades 
wages comprise only a small percent- 
age of the total cost of erecting a 
home or other building. 

They also fail to mention the fact 
that construction work is seasonal, 
and the pay checks only come when 
the worker is employed. Are not 
construction workers’ families ex- 
pected to eat twelve months of the 
year? If so, wages made on con- 
struction jobs have to stretch out to 


meet the bills for that whole twelve- 
month period. 

Another point the glib attackers fail 
to mention is the production angle. 
Production per man-hour is increas- 
ing steadily in the construction field. 
One good example of this was brought 
out in a survey made by the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. Between 1952 and 1954 the 
number of workers employed in con- 
struction decreased by four per cent, 
while total construction increased ten 
per cent. 

Trained union workmen like our 
electrical workers and fellow union- 
ists in other trades have acquired their 
skills through years of training and 
experience. Union work, in the main, 
is done expertly, safely and with dis- 
patch. Know-how on a job often 
saves a contractor hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

These are just a few of the items 
which those who seemingly speak so 
authoritatively about “the high cost 
of union labor” should consider. 
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ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Jammed classrooms and double shifts 
again confront millions of children. 
The school construction bill died in 
Congress when Ike failed to back it. 


THE SCHOOL CRISL 


LUC WITH US 


By ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Director, AFL-CIO Department of Legislation 


7 HIRTY-THREE million chil- 
dren have returned to pub- 
lic schools throughout the 

nation. Some are lucky. Their class- 
rooms are modern, their teachers well 
trained, their classes of a size permit- 
ting adequate instruction for all. 

But millions of our children are 

not so lucky. Their classrooms are 
in firetraps or in buildings just not 
fit for human occupancy. Their teach- 
ers are poorly trained, holding their 
jobs through the use of emergency 
teaching certificates. Many of these 
children can stay in school only three 
or four hours a day because the short- 
age of space makes double shifts a 
necessity. 

How did this deplorable situation 

arise? Why must these children be 


educationally handicapped at a time 
when a good education is daily more 
important, not only to the future of 
individuals but to the nation as well? 

The answer lies in our burgeoning 
school-age population, a lag in school 
construction during the depression 
and war years, the financial inability 
of many states and school districts to 
meet their expansion needs, and the 
failure of the federal government to 
fulfill its obligations for the general 
welfare. 

The first of these factors is the 
basis of the problem. In the last five 
years public school attendance mush- 
roomed by 5,500,000. This repre- 
sented an increase of more than 20 
per cent and required an expansion 
of classroom facilities to equal it. But 
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more than this, public school enroll- 
ment is expected to increase by an- 
other 6,000,000 in the next five years. 

The states and local school districts 
in many instances are simply unable 
to cope with the problem. For too 
long they had failed to follow through 
on adequate replacement and expan- 
sion programs. During the depres- 
sion years they suffered from loss of 
revenues, and during the war years 
the general emphasis on war produc- 
tion shunted aside domestic needs. 

It must be said, however, that when 
the big crop of war babies began to 
hit the public schools in earnest, state 
and local school districts made heroic 
efforts to keep up with the needs. The 
debt of public school districts, which 
was about $1.3 billion in 1946, 
reached a total of more than $8 bil- 
lion by 1956, an increase of better 
than 600 per cent. 

School authorities are now facing 
three major problems in meeting their 
expansion needs. First, many of them 
have borrowed up to their legal maxi- 
mum. They just can’t borrow any 
more for school construction under 
existing statutes. 

Second, many school districts can’t 
borrow any more because their tax- 
payers are just too poor to acquire 
the confidence of investors. Finally, 
the Administration’s hard money pol- 
icy has made the cost of borrowing 
prohibitive for many school districts. 
Interest rates of 4 and 414 per cent 
and even higher are becoming all too 
common, whereas a few years ago the 
average bond issue was floated at 2 
or 214 per cent. 

These problems can be solved— 
and they must be solved. But they 
will not be solved until the President 
and Congress realize that federal aid 
to school construction is an absolute 
necessity to the well-being of the na- 
tion, 

Support for such a program is 
strong in Congress. For two succes- 
sive years, almost—but not quite—a 
majority of the members of the House 
of Representatives voted for a pro- 
gram of federal aid. 

Last year a switch of sixteen votes 
would have turned defeat into victory. 
This year a switch of only three votes, 
of 411 cast, could have changed the 
result. 


This year as last year the majority 
of the votes against school construc- 
tion were cast by Republicans, mem- 
bers of the President’s own party. 
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It is clear that, had the President sup- 
ported the program specifically and 
with vigor, the bill would have passed 
the House. It may be that a bill will 
not pass until he does give such sup- 
port. 

The President’s public statements 
this year on school construction were 
frequent. They gave general and, 
everyone thought, sincere support to 
federal school construction legisla- 
tion. But never once, in a press con- 
ference or during a speech, did he 
give endorsement to the bill which 
was before the House. 

In the final moments of debate, 
when the chances of passage of his 
own bill were good, he failed to come 
through with the needed encourage- 
ment which could have spelled victory. 


It is interesting to note that the 
President, in his statements which 
were critical of the record of Congress 
after it had adjourned, failed to men- 
tion the defeat of school construction 
legislation. 

At this time of the year, when the 
nation’s schools have just reopened, 
it is appropriate that we remember 
the children whose future is endan- 
gered by substandard education. Next 
year we should be sure that every 
member of the House and Senate 
knows that we need and want a fed- 
eral program. 

Here is a project that every local 
union, every state and city central 
body and every international union 
should push in the months ahead with 
all the force at their command. 


Veto of Pay Bills Hit 


EADERS of AFL-CIO postal and 
L civil service unions last month 
united in condemning President 
Eisenhower’s veto of federal pay raise 
bills. The President, in killing the 
measures, had criticized the boosts 
voted by Congress as “inflationary.” 
William C. Doherty, president of 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and a member of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, denounced 
the veto as “a crushing blow of devas- 
tating proportions.” He said postal 
workers have every reason to be “bit- 
terly disappointed.” 

Predicting that an even stronger 
postal pay bill will be passed by Con- 
gress soon after its 1958 session gets 
under way, Mr. Doherty, who also is 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Govern- 
ment Employes Council, said that 
such a measure “must carry retroac- 
tive language which will at least par- 
tially make up for this year’s startling 
setback.” 

“We have lost the skirmish, but we 
have not lost the war,” he declared. 
“From the depths of adversity we will 
emerge victorious.” 

J. Cline House, the president of the 
National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, asserted sadly: 

“This kind of thing is not good for 
the postal service.” 

He said that Mr. Eisenhower’s veto 
“has caused more damage to morale 
and service in the Post Office Depart- 


ment than anything that has hap- 
pened in the past fifty years.” 

More than half of the members of 
the Post Office Clerks have already 
been forced to take supplementary 
outside jobs in the effort to keep “any- 
where near even” with the rising cost 
of living, Mr. House pointed out. The 
meager pay they are now receiving 
from Uncle Sam is insufficient to 
make ends meet, he said. 

The veto was called “misguided 
and unwarranted” by James A. Camp- 
bell, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes. He 
disputed each of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
reasons for refusing to sign the legis- 
lation approved by Congress. 

The AFGE’s chieftain urged the 
President to negotiate directly at 
least once with representatives of civil 
service employes on the pay raise is- 
sue. 

“Is this too much to ask from the 
top boss of 2,000,000 employes?” Mr. 
Campbell asked. “I don’t think so.” 

Paul A. Nagle, president of the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association, 
charged that the veto “shattered the 
spirit” of the nation’s postal workers. 

Thomas G. Walters, operations di- 
rector of the Government Employes 
Council, after lashing the veto as “a 
crushing blow,” quoted members of 
Congress as predicting that the Pres- 
ident’s action would “expedite” pas- 
sage of salary bills at the next session. 
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By STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG, Director, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


UPPOSE the U.S. Department of 
Astor set American wage rates. 

Suppose high officials of the De- 
partment of Labor were former mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil who continued to follow Council 
recommendations on wage rates. Sup- 
pose a group of twenty labor leaders 
controlled the effect of wages on the 
whole nation. 

The public uproar would be deaf- 
ening. The furore over conflict of 
interest would shake the nation, as 
newspapers decried government of 
labor, by labor and for labor. 

But government of the bankers, by 
the bankers and for the bankers has 
raised little public excitement. The 
men who control interest rates—the 
price paid for the use of money— 
have admitted publicly that the bank- 
ing fraternity is a prime force in 
their decisions. Even more astound- 
ing, a tiny group of men has the 
power to decide whether we will have 
prosperity or depression. The public 
does not take part in their decisions, 
but the public pays for their mistakes. 

The public does not know, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Emil J. Pattberg, Jr., 
chairman of the First Boston Cor- 
poration of New York and chairman 
of the Governmental Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation. Yet last year Mr. Pattberg 
lestified at a Congressional hearing 
that his committee’s advice on inter- 
est rates and terms is “usually” fol- 
lowed by the Treasury Department. 

The public does not know the 
names of the members of that com- 
mittee or the members of a similar 
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committee of the American Bankers 
Association—top advisers to the 
Treasury Department. Nor do they 
hear the names of the presidents of 
the Federal Reserve Banks around 
the country whose decisions help to 
set the pattern of interest rates for 
the whole nation. 

In the words of Senator Kerr of 
Oklahoma, who dramatized some of 
these facts before the Senate Finance 
Committee a few weeks ago, “there 
probably is not one person in a mil- 
lion who knows either who these men 
are or the power they have.” 

But it is their power and the deci- 
sions they have made which have led 
to higher interest rates. Higher inter- 
est means higher costs for the Amer- 
ican people and for their government. 
Every time a tiny fraction is added 
to the interest rate, the cost mush- 
rooms through the business market 
until it reaches the consumer. 

When a businessman borrows mon- 
ey to manufacture a product, the 
higher cost of borrowing money is 
reflected in the price of his product. 
When he sells to a retailer, who bor- 
rows money to buy wares for resale, 
the retailer includes the higher cost 
of his borrowed money in the selling 
price to his customers. 

By the time the general public goes 
to the store to buy, the higher inter- 
est paid at every level has upped the 
prices of the items in the store—food, 
clothing, appliances, the items needed 
for everyday living. The cost of liv- 
ing continues to rise. 

Higher interest rates hit the home 
buyer and the car buyer even more 


directly. Because of rising rates, the 
interest cost of buying a $12,000 
house even on a twenty-five-year FHA 
mortgage is now $2000 more than it 
was four years ago. A time payment 
on a car includes the interest rate rise 
—a subtle change perhaps, but the 
total is a significant sum. 

At the same time, the car and home 
buyer are paying for the pyramiding 
of the interest costs of the builders, 
manufacturers and the sellers at every 
level—higher costs because of higher 
rates. 

The taxpayer’s costs also rise, be- 
cause federal, state and local govern- 
ments must pay more for the things 
they buy. Federal, state and local 
governments’ costs also mount as they 
not only have to pay for pyramid- 
ing prices (Continued on Page 25) 


Hardship for small business and 
farmers didn’t make ex-Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey fee! unhappy. 





ALEXANDER BARKAN 


els tells in vivid terms the story 

of an old-time political boss. It 
describes his methods, his _back- 
ground, his strengths and weaknesses 
and, in the end, his defeat. 

Today this type of political boss is 
merely a museum piece, an amusing, 
interesting relic of a period in Amer- 
ican politics when political power 
really rested in a handful of such peo- 
ple. But in the very recent past it 
was not possible to view him so toler- 
antly. In many instances he was the 


()*: of last year’s best-selling nov- 


Through effective unionism, the workers of America 


succeeded in gaining their economic freedom. 


Now they're winning the battle for political freedom, too. 


HIRST tural 


werent 


By ALEXANDER BARKAN 


Deputy Director, 
Committee on Political Education 


man on the local level around whom 
the fight against the trade union 
movement centered. He was the man 
through whom the factory owner op- 
erated. He was the man who told the 
mayor to send the police out to bust 
up picket lines. 

He was the man who cost the tax- 
payers, the vast majority of whom 
are working people, millions of 
wasted dollars for inferior public 
service. 

He was the “Mr. Big” of city and 
state politics and, often, of national 
politics. 

The reason for his disappearance 
from our political scene should be of 
interest to those who are today con- 
cerned with the basic morals of the 
American labor movement. 


The fact is that the old boss was 
strong simply because he held all the 
cards. If you wanted a job, you went 
to your ward leader. If you needed 
help over a period of unemployment, 
your ward leader provided it. Social 
security was unheard of. The ward 
leader took care of you if you were 
one of the faithful. 

Talk to any old-timer in politics 
and you will find this was how it 
worked. In the large cities the ward 
leader was a sort of shop steward for 
the unorganized worker. In return, 
the unorganized worker gave up his 
political freedom by placing his vote 
in bondage to the ward leader. 

It is because of the growth of the 
trade union movement, both economi- 
cally and politically, that the evil fig- 


The old-time political boss no longer casts his shadow across the wage-earner’s freedom, but in the very recent 
past enormous power was held and used by bosses like Jersey City’s Frank Hague (left) and Ed Crump of Memphis. 


Shilcs 
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Labor’s efforts have increased registration and produced larger turnouts at the polls. 
Our political activity has hit the bosses, because they seek a small, controlled vote. 


ure of the old-time political boss no 
longer casts his shadow across the 
freedom of the American worker. 

The fact that there are jobs at good 
wages today is due, in large measure 
at least, to the drive that trade unions 
give to our economy. Purchasing 
power does not limp so far behind as 
in days past, though it does not, as 
yet, keep pace—and purchasing pow- 
er provides jobs. 

The right to one of those jobs is 
today based on sound principles such 
as seniority, ability and experience. 
Thanks to the American trade union 
movement, it does not depend any 
more on the way you cast your ballot 
on election day and your ties to the 
ward leader. 

In addition, support for progres- 
sive social legislation, for adequate 
unemployment and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, social security and 
public assistance has taken from the 
hands of the ward leader and political 
boss this measure of control over peo- 
ple’s lives and thereby restored to 
them their political freedom. You 
don’t have to trade your vote for a 
bucket of coal when you’re entitled to 
unemployment compensation. 

But that is not all that has hap- 
pened to the political boss. He has 
suffered another blow from our politi- 
cal activity. 

Bossism in politics is successful 
only when there is a controlled vote. 
A controlled vote is possible only 
when a small number of people vote. 
lt has been axiomatic among party 
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machine leaders to run for the storm 
cellars when unexplained large num- 
bers of voters come out to the polls. 
And labor activity aims at large num- 
bers of voters. 

Bossism in politics has two other 
requirements for survival. One of 
them is that the electorate should not 
be too familiar with the activities and 
records of the men elected to public 
office. The “right” name, a hearty 
manner and strict obedience to orders 
were all that was required of a can- 
didate. The voters would never know 
how he voted or what he did while 
he was in office. The skeletons were 
all neatly tucked away in the closet 
for use by the party boss only. 


B" with outsiders poking around 
in the closet, publicizing votes, 
recalling campaign promises happily 


forgotten, probing behind the hearty 


manner and brushing aside the 
“right” name myth, life for the boss 
is much more difficult. What good 
is the “right” name if the bum doesn’t 
know the difference between Taft- 
Hartley and the Wagner Act? 

“Some of my friends are for it and 
some of my friends are against it and 
I stand with my friends,” is no longer 
the effective answer to embarrassing 
questions it once was. 

The other requirement is the de- 
pendence of the candidate or public 
office holder upon the political boss 
for financial contributions at election 
time. But how, wails the boss, can 
he keep them in line if trade unionists 


are willing to dig into their pockets 
to provide the financial sinews of a 
campaign ? 

It even goes further than that. How 
can a hard-working ward leader, just 
trying to dochis job, deliver the kind 
of vote from his ward his boss de- 
mands when all kinds of strangers 
are standing around to make sure the 
count is honest? 

The pencil stub in the palm of the 
hand, the arm that reaches over the 
voting machine, the lost ballot boxes. 
the thousand and one tricks ward 
leaders have labored over the years 
to perfect are on their way out— 
scrapped all because of poll watchers 
who can’t be bought. 
drive a man to work! 

Boss Crump in Memphis, Boss 
Hague in Jersey City, the Philadel- 
phia organization, the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine, Mayor James Michael Curley 
have heard their last hurrahs. They 
have been pushed into history with 
all their tawdry morals by the forces 
of decency, morality and idealism 
embodied in the American trade un- 
ion movement and its program of 
political education. 

Political freedom and economic 
freedom are Siamese twins. Through 
our trade unions we have won eco- 
nomic freedom, and we are winning 
our battle for political freedom from 
the corrupt political machines which 
for so long disfigured the face of the 
nation. 

This is the morality of our labor 
movement. There can be none higher. 


It’s enough to 
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LABOR EDUCATIO! 


teristic of labor education, it is 

that it is changing. The subjects 
of national and international union 
education programs are changing as 
automation and the industrial appli- 
cation of atomic power change job 
functions and bargaining problems. 
The subjects of state and local central 
body education programs undergo 
transition as civil rights, community 
service problems and newly devised 
restrictions on unions come to the 
fore. 

Not only are subjects new, but they 
require new methods of presentation 
to compete with the other demands on 
the leaders’ and members’ time and 
attention. These changing problems 
and the changing solutions are re- 
flected in the educational work of the 
local unions. 

One of the tasks of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Education is to en- 
courage those affiliates not now pro- 
viding educational service to mem- 
bers to undertake such programs. This 
presents particular problems where 
the membership is sparse and scattered 
or where relatively little organizing 
has been completed; in such places 
the internationals are hard pressed to 
serve their locals. 

Also the provision, for example, of 
a week-long resident school is still 
beyond the capability of some state 
central bodies. A solution for this 
problem has been found in the re- 
gional labor schools. 

Based on experience of the former 
AFL and the former CIO, two inter- 
state labor schools are now in full 
operation. They are based on pool- 
ing both the resources and the needs 
of state central bodies for education 
of leaders and members. 


|’ THERE is one particular charac- 
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By JOHN E. COSGROVE 
Assistant Director, 


AFL-CIO Department of Education 


The Southern Labor School is an 
organization of the state centrals of 
the twelve Southern states. This sum- 
mer it held a week-long Advanced 
Institute for state officers, state educa- 
tion directors and education com- 
mittee chairmen, international repre- 
sentatives and AFL-CIO staff organ- 
izers. 

With such a high level of exper- 
ience, it was possible to cover many 
important questions in the four hours 
of classes and two hours of workshops 
each day. On four evenings special 
sessions were held. Special emphasis 
was given to civil rights and the 
economic problems of the South. 

A second week was devoted to a 
Basic Institute for local union rep- 
resentatives from Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi. This school was 
concerned more with the on-going 
problems of locals, including the eco- 
nomics of bargaining and the im- 
provement of meeting procedures. The 


Advanced Institute and the Basic In- 
stitute were both held at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, this year. 

The Southern Labor School is 
headed by Stanton Smith, president 
of the Tennessee Labor Council, and 
E. J. Bourg, secretary of the Louisi- 
ana Labor Council. 

The newer Rocky Mountain Labor 
School held its first one-week program 
this summer at Brighton, Utah. This 
school is an organization of the state 
central bodies of the eight inter-moun- 
tain states. Its first project drew the 
participation of leaders from every 
state and many city centrals of the 
area. Emphasis was given to the 
public power needs and the agricul- 
tural problems of the region, as well 
as the building of strong city centrals 
to assist the state bodies in legisla- 
tion and political education. 

The president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Labor School is Keene S. Brown. 
secretary of the Arizona AFL-CIO, 
and the secretary-treasurer is R. C. 





Boe 


Unions of the AFL-CIO are encouraged to provide educational service. 
Shown here is the active educational committee of a Midwestern local. 
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“Andy” Anderson, vice-pres- 
ident of the Colorado Labor 
Council. 

The two interstate schools 
have much in common. First, 
as noted, they combine their 
needs and their resources. 
Each state central invests 
$100 initially for the school’s 
treasury. Other costs are 
met from tuition. By pool- 
ing their needs they can call 
on instructors, discussion 
leaders and resource persons 
which no one state central 
could obtain alone. 

Servicing eight or ten 
states’ leaders is obviously 
preferable, from the view- 
point of the national AFL- 
CIO, to attempting to pro- 
vide similar service to each 
state individually. 

Both interstate schools operate 
under a constitution which requires 
them to conform to AFL-CIO policies. 
Needless to say, all projects are open 
to all delegates without regard to race, 
color or religion. The schools are 
governed by a board of control com- 
posed of the top executive officers of 
each member state central body. 

Both schools have attracted wide- 
spread support. Each has not only 
provided leadership training in re- 
gional problems but has stimulated 
widespread activity on the state and 
local level. Each school aims at the 
establishment of state, city and local 
programs wherever possible. 


D' RING the 1957 labor summer 
schools, the idea of “learning by 
doing” was given new emphasis, and 
with significant results. 

Four of the basic and continuing 
problems of AFL-CIO local unions 
are: 

bImproving education-communica- 
tion programs; 

Strengthening Union Label proj- 
ects ; 

bAdvancing COPE work; 

bExpanding community services op- 
erations. 

In two 1957 labor schools special 
attention was given these subjects in 
unique workshops. 

The AFL-CIO national and inter- 
national unions hold many resident 
summer schools each year. In addi- 
tion, some fifteen state central bodies 
hold week-long schools, not counting 
those sponsored primarily by univer- 
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sities cooperating with state labor 
bodies. In two of these, the Iowa 
Labor Short Course and the Arizona 
Labor School, the extension of the 
technique of learning-by-doing was 
undertaken. 

In years past various summer 
schools have formed a “local union” 
of the participants to lend credibility 
to the mock union meetings conducted 
in connection with their public 
speaking and parliamentary law or 
collective bargaining classes. This 
year’s development saw an important 
extension of this. It centered on 
causing the “local” to function in 
its non-collective bargaining capac- 
ities. 

As noted, the Iowa Labor Short 
Course of the State AFL-CIO Feder- 
ation was the first run of this project, 
with Martin Pardekooper, Jr., direc- 
tor of the state AFL-CIO education 
department, in charge. The plan was 
carried even further, in some respects, 
in the Arizona Labor School, directed 
by Eddie Poole, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee of the state AFL- 
CIO. 

Meeting at Flagstaff, on the first 
day of the school, the Arizona AFL- 
CIO members elected officers for their 
“Grass Cutters Local No. 1.” The 
officers immediately appointed “com- 
mittees” on education, union labels, 
COPE and community services. The 
chairmen and secretaries of these 
committees then convened the groups. 
Programs of action were drawn up 
and then presented to the “executive 
board” of the union for approval. The 


AFL-CIO’s Ted Brown speaks at West Coast conference of educational directors. 


first day of the school saw approval 
of each committee’s program. The 
following three days were spent in 
implementing these programs. The 
last day the local had a “regular meet- 
ing,” and both oral and 
graphed reports were presented. 

Aside from the proper procedural 
steps thus followed, the work of the 
committees was practical and useful. 

The education committee was di- 
vided into subcommittees. One edited 
and published a daily newsletter for 
all members of the local. This pro- 
vided an all-important communica- 
tion even with those “who did not 
attend regular meetings of the local.” 
A public education subcommittee ar- 
ranged for the donation of union lit- 
erature to the high schools of the 
community. In Iowa City it presented 
labor speakers (instructors and labor 
school students) to general assemblies 
of the high schools. 

The library subcommittee—guided 
by the suggestions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Labor— 
visited the city public library, worked 
its index and borrowing system, and 
borrowed books on labor in Arizona 
and on grass cutting for a display 
which was arranged in the local’s 
meeting hall. 

The union label committee distrib- 
uted materials on the Kohler and 
O’Sullivan strikes. It provided post- 
ers and supplied the newsletter sub- 
committee with daily slogans support- 
ing the drive for union label on goods 
and services. 


The COPE committee divided into 


mimeo- 
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subcommittees, one educating the 
members on issues by presentations 
at the meetings and another conduct- 
ing a dollar drive which reached 100 
per cent participation by members of 
“Local 1.” 

Yet a third subcommittee checked 
the names of a random list provided 
by the local central body at the court 
house, to determine whether the 
people on the list were registered. 
Findings were turned over to the 
local central body—since the “local” 
would not be around to follow up on 
those not exercising their citizenship 
rights. 

The community services committee 
—also—worked directly in the host 
city. In neither Iowa City nor Flag- 
staff was there a labor staff represent- 
ative working for the united drive. 
However, the point was made that 
this was a desirable goal and local 
AFL-CIO people were urged by Local 
1 representatives to serve on com- 
munity agency boards. In Flagstaff 
the community service committee 
visited the Employment Security of- 
fices and determined the schedule of 
the circuit-riding social security rep- 
resentative. 

The committee also visited the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Center. 

The committee supplied members 
with information of the location of 
these agencies, together with a de- 
scription of their duties. 

The community service committee 
also contacted the mobile X-Ray unit, 
the Sunshine Mission Relief, Amer- 
ican Legion post service officer, the 
Elks Club and the Easter Seal Fund. 
They determined that the Salvation 
Army, the Red Cross and the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis did not maintain offices in the 
city. A community services exchange 
was discovered and added to the local’s 
library listing of all available agen- 
cies in the city and state. 

The significance of this work would 
seem to be that this committee of the 
“local” not only heard about but actu- 
ally carried out a full committee pro- 
gram such as should be done in a 
real local union. In fact participants, 
and this writer, after working a week 
in each school, were about convinced 
the “local” was real. 

Since these schools include expe- 
rienced leaders and relatively new 
members, it was a refresher on effec- 
tive committee action for the veterans 
and an introduction to its possibilities 


lt 


Learning about COPE in a novel way was fun for students ‘in Arizona. 


for the younger members of unions. 

The project—making workshops ac- 
tually workshops—recognized that in- 
creased membership participation is 
a goal of every local and that com- 
mittee work can help the local in it- 
self and also help each member to 


realize his responsibility for his local. 

The value of new forms, or new 
techniques, is of course not in the 
changes themselves. They are valu- 
able in that they help to aid the locals 
in better serving their members. This 
is the goal of union education. 


IUQE Removes Swanson 


HE International Union of Op- 


erating Engineers, through its 
General Executive Board, has _ re- 
moved Victor S. Swanson, sixth vice- 
president, from his international 
office. He was also ousted from his 
position as business manager of 
Local 3, San Francisco. 

The Board ruled that Swanson 
should be barred from holding any 
local or international office for a 
period of five years. 

Announcement of Swanson’s re- 
moval by the Board was made by the 
union’s president, William E. Ma- 
loney, upon the adjournment of the 
Board’s quarterly session in Wash- 
ington last month. 

The IUOE, in a press statement 
which was distributed after the meet- 
ing, said: 

“Swanson was found guilty by the 
Board of charges brought against 
him by International Representative 
Thomas Moore and two other mem- 


bers. The charges involved local un- 
ion real estate transactions in Stock- 
ton, California. 

“After disposing of the Swanson 
charges, the Board ordered Local 3 
to take steps necessary to recover 
funds and property to which it might 
be legally entitled. 

“The action was taken by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board as a result of 
an extensive investigation by the un- 
ion and was not the result of any 
directives from the AFL-CIO or of 
any disclosures before a Congression- 
al committee.” 


HAVE YOU 
REGISTERED 
TO VOTE? © 
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The Civil Rights Law 


What lt Ils and What It Does 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Director, AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights 


at the close of its 1957 session, 

Congress finally voted approval 
of a limited civil rights bill. Signed 
into law by the President on Septem- 
ber 9, the measure became the first 
federal enactment since Reconstruc- 
tion days of a measure designed to 
safeguard and give effect to the civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

While the new law falls far short 
of the legislative objective sought by 
the AFL-CIO of making enforceable 
the civil rights guaranteed to all 
Americans by the Constitution, the 
legislation is the first notable step in 
that direction in this century. 

The new measure is essentially a 
“right to vote” law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution makes 
unlawful the denial of the right to 
vote to any citizen on account of race 
or color. The primary purpose of 
the new Civil Rights Act is to provide 
additional procedures to protect the 
voting rights of Negro citizens, the 
denial of which has been widespread 
in the South. 

How is the new law designed to ac- 
complish this? ' 

First of all, it establishes a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. The com- 
mission is to consist of six members, 
to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Three are 
to be Democrats and three Republi- 
cans. The President is to designate 
one member of the commission as 
chairman and one as vice-chairman. 

The Commission on Civil Rights 
may investigate any written sworn 
charges that U.S. citizens “are being 
deprived of their right to vote and 
have that vote counted by reason of 
their color, race, religion or national 
origin.” 


fro a long-drawn-out struggle, 


In addition, the commission is to 
“study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constitut- 
ing a denial of equal protection of 
the laws under the Constitution” and 
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to appraise the laws and policies of 
the federal government relating to 
the constitutional guarantee of equal 
protection of the laws. 

Grudgingly, Congress limited the 
life of the commission to two years 
and two months. 

Second, the new law provides for 
an additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Department of Justice. 
Presumably, he will direct the work 
of the Department’s Civil Rights Di- 
vision and assist the Attorney General 
in handling civil rights cases. 

Third, the law provides for court 
action in case of denial of voting 
rights. It specifically provides: 

“No person * * * shall intimidate, 
threaten or coerce any other person 
for the purpose of interfering with the 
right of such other person to vote, or 
to vote as he may choose, or of caus- 
ing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the 
office of President, Vice President, 
Presidential elector, member of the 
Senate or member of the House of 
Representatives * * * at any general, 
special or primary election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing any such candidate.” 


HENEVER this provision has been 
W victatea or there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that it is about to 
be violated, the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral may file a civil suit in a federal 
District Court for preventive relief. 
This may include an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction 
or restraining order. 

The victim of such a violation of 
voting rights would not be required 
to take any action himself. The fed- 
eral government would take the nec- 
essary action for him and assume the 
costs of the suit. 

What would happen would be this: 
If the court finds that a Negro or any 
other citizen is being prevented from 
voting, the court would issue an order 
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directing those responsible to stop 
their interference and to allow the cit- 
izen to vote as he chooses. 

If the court order is violated and 
the citizen is still prevented from vot- 
ing, the federal court will cite those 
responsible for contempt of court. 
There will be a trial and the accused 
will be permitted counsel. 

In most cases, no jury trial will 
be called for. In all cases of civil 
contempt, the finding of guilt or in- 
nocence will be made by the judge 
himself. 

In case of criminal contempt, the 
trial may also be conducted without 
a jury. If in such cases, however, the 
court should impose a penalty of 
more than forty-five days’ imprison- 
ment or assess a fine of more than 
$300, the person convicted will then 
have the right to demand a jury trial. 

The term “civil contempt” refers to 
proceedings whose purpose is to com- 
pel a person to obey a court order. 
“Criminal contempt” proceedings are 
those seeking to punish a violator for 
disobeying the court order. 

When civil contempt is involved, 
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the court can place the offender under 
a prison sentence until he complies 
with the order. The court may fine 
the offender for each day of disobedi- 
ence or order him to pay damages to 
the injured citizen. The law sets no 
limit on such fines or damages, leav- 
ing them to the discretion of the 
court. 

When criminal contempt is in- 
volved in the trial, the highest penalty 
—even when it is a jury trial—would 
be a fine of not more than $1000 and 
imprisonment for not more than six 
months. 

The new law also prescribes uni- 
form qualifications for federal jurors. 
They give Negroes and other minor- 
ity groups protection against discrim- 
ination in serving on juries in federal 
proceedings. This will prevent the 


use of discriminatory state regula- 
tions to bar Negroes from service on 
juries in the trial of civil rights cases. 

The new law is entitled “Civil 
Rights Act of 1957.” The Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights established by 
the act is to investigate the whole civil 
rights field. Apart from that, the new 
law is limited to the protection of the 
right to vote. More accurately, it 
should be called “The Right to Vote 
Act.” 

Limited though it is, the new law 
represents the first major step taken 
by Congress in this century toward 
effective protection of the civil rights 
of our citizens. Labor will continue 
to press for civil rights legislation 
making fully operative and enforce- 
able the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution to all Americans, without re- 





If you know of an actual or 
threatened violation of voting 
rights and want to know how 
to prevent such a violation un- 
der the new law, write for ad- 
vice on how and where to file 
charges under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to Department of 
Civil Rights, AFL-CIO, 815 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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gard to race, creed, color or national 
origin. 

Labor will not rest until the Con. 
stitutional promise of equality before 
the law and of equal opportunity in 
every field of life for all Americans 
is fulfilled and underwritten by the 
Congress of the United States. 


Labor and Tomorrow's Citizens 


ODAY the United States is 
faced with a problem among its 
youth which appears to be as 
serious as that of fifty years ago, when 
children shortened their lives work- 
ing in sweatshops for pittance wages. 

Evidence of the problem is found 
in teen-age gang fights, in “hot rod” 
accidents and in a variety of way- 
ward activities which come under the 
general heading of “juvenile delin- 
quency.” 

At its merger convention in 1955, 
the AFL-CIO approved a comprehen- 
sive resolution which clearly showed 
labor’s feelings on the problems of 
youth. Said the convention: 

“Our nation must be ever aware 
of and responsive to the needs of our 
young people, for our future rests in 
their hands. They are entitled to the 
best the nation can give them. 

“Sound child development requires 
a decent family and community en- 
vironment. Failure to meet this need 
adequately has too often prevented 
youngsters from maturing to their 
full capacity and has been a major 
contributing factor to juvenile de- 
linquency.” 

Recognizing the family as the hub 
of a child’s life, the merger conven- 
tion called for activities which would 
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By LEE W. MINTON 


President, Glass Bottle Blowers Association 


safeguard and strengthen family life. 

Since child development is rooted 
in family and community standards, 
we can best serve our youngsters by 
working to assure an economy in 
which families are financially secure, 
by making available to all families 
the opportunity to live in homes and 
neighborhoods which are adequate 
and comfortable, by developing top- 
flight school and recreational facili- 
ties, and by providing parents with 
knowledge of how best to protect the 
child’s personal well-being. 

Active trade unionists know of the 
work done by organized labor to pro- 
mote youth programs. In countless 
cases local unions have donated their 
services to construct orphanages, 
clubhouses for youngsters and other 
structures for youth programs. 

Unions award annual scholarships 
for advanced studies. They establish 
clinics to aid expectant mothers and 
serve ailing children. They support 
local hospital programs and charity 
drives. They seek legislation which 
will bring about a better atmosphere 
for the youth of our country. 

These efforts are at the very heart 
of our trade union movement. We 
must always fight to preserve the fam- 
ily as the fountainhead of our democ- 


racy. I have urged all the locals of 
our union to expand their efforts to 
aid the young people of their com- 
munities through active participation 
in local programs. 

The responsibility for a well- 
rounded youth program does not lie 
entirely at the local level, of course. 
The federal government and the state 
and local governments must fulfill 
their essential responsibilities. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that money spent for youth programs, 
for improved housing, for general so- 
cial betterment can be more than re- 
captured through savings on expendi- 
tures for jails and mental institutions. 

Thirty years ago James Maloney, 
in his capacity as the editor of the 
official publication of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers, said: 

“Every fair-minded father and 
mother must realize that, at the pres- 
ent day, if their children are to meet 
with success in the game of life, it 
is essential they should have trained 
minds.” 

This statement is even more true 
today. The problems of living are in- 
creasingly complex. 

We must ask ourselves: Are we 
preparing the new generation for the 
problems of tomorrow? 
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(LIFORNIA SURGES AHEAD 


in area, is now also ‘the second 

largest in population. Census ex- 
perts predict that by 1975 its popula- 
tion will exceed that of New York. 
California’s present population is 
more than 14,000,000. 

When it is remembered that Cali- 
fornia had only 7,000,000 as recent- 
ly as 1940 and that in seventeen 
years it has doubled that figure, the 
population rise has been phenomenal. 

With this great surge of people to 
the state, there has been a tremendous 
upswing in industry. There is an 
ever-increasing work force. Labor’s 
organizing efforts are continuous. 
While the results of recent organizing 
drives have not been sensational, the 
progress of unionism has been steady 
and sound. 

An official report by the California 
Department of Industrial Relations 
estimated that 50,000 persons joined 
unions during the year ended July, 
1955. The figure was 71,000 the next 
year. I believe that the unions did 
at least as well in the twelve months 
ended last July. The official compila- 
tion for this period has not been com- 
pleted. ‘ 


(Vin ace, second largest state 


Union membership in California is 
now officially estimated at 1,760,000. 
This figure is evidence that labor is 
progressing well. 

At this year’s session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, labor achieved 


some significant gains. 'Workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, unemployment disability and 
old-age security were all improved. 

Public works programs aggregating 
almost $500,000,000 were approved. 
Minimum salaries for teachers were 
boosted, and millions were voted for 
new schools. 

No important anti-union bills were 
approved. The efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association to obtain 
revenues for school aid through in- 
creased consumer taxes on cigarettes 
and beer were defeated. A resolu- 
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By DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 
AFL-CIO Regional Director 


of Organization 


tion in support of the “millionaires” 
amendment” to the U.S. Constitution 
was spiked. 

Whether the working people will 
fare as well in future sessions of the 
Legislature is questionable. A most 
serious problem is the “right to work” 
campaign. If labor’s enemies, through 
propaganda and the use of money, 
were to push “right to work” through 
in California, the labor movement 
would face rough sledding indeed. 

What are the prospects? Since last 
November union-busting legislation 
has been enacted in three places. Palm 
Springs was the first to adopt such a 
measure. Then Tehama County and 
San Benito County followed suit. In 
all three instances the labor move- 
ment went to the courts to invalidate 
these un-American ordinances. 

The Superior Court in all three 
areas ruled in our favor. The Palm 
Springs decision has been appealed 
and is now in the Fourth District 
Court of California. 

Our enemies in other rural areas 
are planning to have similar union- 
busting legislation enacted. However, 
the anti-labor leaders must realize 
now, in the face of the court deci- 
sions, that their only real hope is the 
enactment of a state “right to work” 
law. This would be accomplished 
either by the Legislature or by plac- 
ing the proposal on the ballot through 


. an initiative petition. 


Tying right in with this plan is the 
campaign for the election of a Gov- 
ernor next year. Goodwin Knight, a 
Republican, has made his official an- 
nouncement for reelection. The gen- 
eral viewpoint of labor in California 
is that he has done a good job. Polit- 
ical experts are certain that Governor 
Knight will be opposed in the pri- 
maries next June by Senator William 
Knowland. 

The working people of California 
are convinced that labor’s foes will 
make an all-out drive next year to 
ram a “right to work” law through 


the Legislature. The success or fail- 
ure of this anti-labor onslaught will 
depend primarily on the vigor of the 
efforts of labor and other fair-minded 
groups. 

The unions will have to bring home 
to the rank and file the deadly effects 
of the flagrantly misnamed legislation 
advocated by those who seek to push 
American wage-earners back into the 
mire. Trade unionists will have to 
be impressed with the imperative 
necessity to register and vote in both 
the primary and general elections 
next year. 

Although we face serious problems, 
it would appear that the long-term 
outlook for the organized labor move- 
ment in California is excellent. In 
the years ahead we are going to in- 
crease our numbers, and our gains 
will be more numerous than our set- 
backs. 

Despite the difficulties currently 
confronting us, California labor’s fu- 
ture—looking ahead a decade or 
more—appears to be very bright. 


Office Workers Need 


Union Protection 


WOMEN who work for a living re- 
ceive higher pay and have greater 
job security if they belong to the 
union. So tell unorganized office 
employes you meet to join the 
AFL-CIO. It’s the path to progress. 
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Sweatshops Under Blue Skies 


HE last remaining sweat- 
shops in America are lo- 
cated right out under the 
open skies in the fertile 

fields of the big industrialized farms 
of the nation where a million migra- 
tory farm laborers plant and pick the 
foods and fibers which feed and clothe 
our people and a large part of the 
world as well. 

Migrant farm workers earn less 
money a year and live in more 
wretched houses, are transported un- 
der more perilous conditions, have 
less education, less medical care and 
less legal protection than any other 
group of American wage-earners. 
The conditions under which they 
travel, live and work constitute a 
national sin on a vast scale. 

The year-round average earnings 
of migrant farm workers are less 
than $20 a week. Migrants, along 
with other farm workers, are gen- 
erally excluded from the beneficial 
provisions of state and federal mini- 
mum wage laws as well as other labor 
and social legislation. 

Although labor unions have made 
valiant efforts to organize migrants, 
they remain virtually unorganized 
and consequently are easy prey for 
exploitation. Frequently, unscrupu- 
lous labor contractors will lure them 
into a community by false promises 
of high wages, and when they arrive 
they find there is no work for days 
or even weeks, 

The right of migrant farm workers 
to join a union is not guaranteed by 
state or federal law. They are not 
ordinarily eligible for unemployment 
insurance or workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and only a few of them enjoy 
coverage under the Social Security 
Act. When in need, most of them 
find themselves ineligible for public 
assistance and welfare programs be- 
cause they do not possess the neces- 
sary residence requirements. Their 
mobility serves to prevent the exer- 
cise of their right to vote. 


While child labor has all but dis- 
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By SOL MARKOFF 


txecutive Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee 


appeared from American industry, it 
is commonplace among migrants. The 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which affords partial protection to 
farm children during school hours 
only, is still widely violated. Last 
year, during inspections of only a 
fraction of the farms in the nation, 
federal investigators found about 
4,200 children under sixteen years 
of age employed when they should 
have been in school. 


TATE laws are generally poor and 
with a few noteworthy exceptions 

are usually ignored. In forty states 
agriculture is conipletely exempted 
from child labor regulations outside 
of school hours. In eighteen of the 
states there is no regulation whatso- 
ever, even during school hours, and 
children of any age—no matter how 
young—may legally work any num- 


, ° “ oT { * = 
Migratory farm workers earn little and are easy prey for exploitation. 
Their children are rarely in school and they seldom get to see a doctor. 





ber of hours a day—no matter how 
long. 

Migrant children work in agricul. 
ture for primarily the same reason 
children used to work in factories, 
coal mines and cotton mills—paren. 
tal poverty. Where the head of the 
family is unable to eke out an exist- 
ence, the earnings of children are 
needed to supplement the substand- 
ard earnings of adults. 

The ravages of migrant life take a 
heavy toll on the children. The infant 
mortality rate has been found to be 
twice as high among migrants, com- 
pared to resident children; in one 
community it was found to be seven- 
teen times higher. 

In a recent report the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau found that hundreds 
of thousands of migrant children sel- 
dom get to see a teacher, a doctor, a 
nurse, a welfare worker. And the 
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U.S. Office of Education has de- 
clared that “migrant children 
have the lowest educational at- 
tainment of any group in the 
nation.” 

The Office of Education add- 
ed: 

“They enter school later than 
other children, attend fewer 
days, make the least progress, 
drop out of school sooner and 
constitute the largest single 
source of illiterates. * * * Every 
year at least 600,000 [migrant] 
children are being denied the 
privileges of a public school ed- 
ucation.” 

This appalling education neg- 
lect, in the words of a special 
Presidential commission, is 
“creating a new generation of 
persons, inherently as compe- 
tent as other Americans, who 
will be compelled to spend their 
lives in poverty because the 
communities in which they 
spend their childhood do not 
provide them with even the ru- 
diments of an education.” 

Two years ago one of the state 
universities on the Eastern seaboard 
operated an experimental summer 
school for migrant children with a 
financial grant from the National 
Child Labor Committee. One eight- 
year-old boy, Isaac B., who was being 
taught to read and write in this 
school, wrote the following essay: 


Picking Beans 

Get down on your knees. Then 
start picking beans. When you get 
two hampers full then you weigh 
them. After you weigh them you 
put them on the truck. But before 
you put the beans on the truck you 
put them in a sack. You must pick 
beans all day. You go home when 
the man tells you. 


This was the day of an eight-year- 
old boy who was already part of the 
nation’s agricultural labor force. 
Such shocking conditions were out- 
lowed in industry years ago; the job 
is still unfinished where industrial- 
ized agriculture is concerned. 

While the benefits of social and 
labor laws are generally denied mi- 
gtatory workers, the government 
is not indifferent to the needs of 
another kind of migrant—not mi- 
gratory workers but migratory birds. 
Between six and seven million dollars 
are made available annually to pur- 
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He ought to be in kindergarten, 
not picking cotton all day long. 


chase and maintain suitable shelters 
for the feathered migrants, to con- 
duct census counts of the number and 
kind of migrant birds, and to pay siz- 
able sums for enforcement activities 
designed to see that the winged mi- 
grant is not illegally molested. 

This concern for the protection of 
our wildlife is admirable indeed. It 
would also be admirable if equal 
concern were shown for child life. 

There are close to 900 counties 
where 100 or more agricultural mi- 
grants reside during the peak of the 
season. The counties are widely 
scattered across the country. About 
160 are in ten Eastern seacoast 
states. Four hundred of these coun- 
ties are in the central states, 140 in 
Texas and 180 in eleven Western 
states. Hundreds of these counties 
have from 500 to 3,000 migrants 
during the peak season of picking, 
and a substantial number of them 
have even more than 3,000 itinerant 
farm workers. 

Migrancy, even if many of its bad 
features were controlled, would serve 
to prevent a normal home life for 
parents and children. Because of 
that reason it would be desirable to 
develop public policies which would 
reduce migrancy to the minimum 
necessary for our national needs. 
This can be done through an expan- 
sion of employment opportunities at 


fair wages in the migrants’ 
home areas, or in the areas to 
which they migrate, and 
through more effective utiliza- 
tion of the manpower available 
to a community. 

But, as every union man 
knows, the availability of work- 
ers is directly related to wages 
and conditions of employment. 
Naturally, farm operators will 
have a shortage of workers 
when they are willing to pay 
only a pittance to their workers, 
but a rise in wages and the im- 
provement of working condi- 
tions could attract more local 
people to farm employment and 
would reduce the need for mi- 
grant workers. 

For example, investigators 
have found numerous instances 
of migrants in Michigan who 
migrated to that state from 
Texas because the head of the 
family could not afford to buy 
food or clothing or educate his 
children and pay rent on wages 

brought down to rock bottom by an 
influx of workers coming in—legally 
or illegally—from Mexico. 

In a sense, migrants are stateless. 
They are voteless and therefore po- 
litically powerless. They need mini- 
mum wage laws, effectively enforced 
child labor and school attendance 
laws, decent houses to live in, the 
right to join unions, safe means of 
transportation and the benefits of 
unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation. 

Migrants do not take to the road 
because of itchy feet or gypsy blood. 
They migrate because of necessity. 
They have to. Their home commun- 
ities do not afford them opportunities 
for year-round employment at fair 
wages. They are productive workers 
vitally necessary to the nation’s econ- 
omy. It is indefensible to set them 
aside as second-class citizens. 

Father Edward W. O’Rourke, writ- 
ing in a recent issue of Work, had 
this to say: 

“Migratory agricultural workers 
are unquestionably the most disen- 
franchised minority in the United 
States. Exploitation of these defense- 
less workers is the blackest blot on 
our national character.” 

Migrants sorely need the strength 
and help of their organized indus- 
trial brothers. 

They look to them for that help. 
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Labor's Stake in 
An Emerging New Africa 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


ITH vast areas of Asia vir- 
Wicer; lost to the free world 
as a result of either Com- 
munist domination or the neu- 
tralist doctrine, Africa now 
looms upon the world’s horizon 
in strategic focus and challenge. 
Without a free Africa there 
cannot long exist a free world, 
and without a strong free trade 
union movement in Africa that 
spacious continent will not soon 
become fully free. 

Thus, in the answer to the 
question, “Which way Africa?” 
may be the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Which way the free 
world?” 

Not even the armament race 


in hydrogen bombs and guided 
missiles is comparable in world- 


shaking portent and signifi- 
cance to the mighty march of 

the men of Africa toward a bet- 

ter tomorrow. Certainly Africa, 
where 80 per cent of the land 

and 90 per cent of the people 

are still under colonial rule, i 

the major danger signal to world de- 
mocracy. 

Emphasis upon this important fact 
has been made in recent months by 
some of the notable world leaders in 
the religious, political and labor areas 
of life. 

At the top of the world leaders who 
have made timely, vital and signifi- 
cant statements on the question of 
Africa in its relation to man’s quest 
for freedom, equality, social and ra- 
cial justice and the sacredness of the 
dignity of the human personality, 
Pope Pius XII, realizing the tremen- 
dous importance of the emerging of 
the new Africa, out of the depths of 
his religious insight, wisdom and vi- 
sion, issued an encyclical letter de- 
voted almost exclusively to Africa. 

In view of the urgent problems in 
other mission areas of the Catholic 
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church, concentration on one conti- 
nent may seem to neglect others. How- 
ever, in “Fidei Donum” (Gift of 
Faith), issued last April, Pope Pius 
makes clear that his stress on the mis- 
sionary needs of Africa in no wise 
intends to overlook the pressing needs 
of the rest of the missionary world. 

In fact, the Holy Father is careful 
to point out that he is fully aware of 
those needs but that what he has to 
say of Africa springs from a realiza- 
tion that she is now passing through 
what may prove to be the most serious 
years of her millenary history. 

That vast continent, prize of the 
most bitter struggle for world domi- 
nation ever to involve the human race, 
today commands universal attention. 
The struggle is not one simply of po- 
litical or military significance be- 
tween the free world and communism. 


It is not only a fight between 
an outmoded colonialism and 
the surging spirit of peoples 
hungering for independence. It 
is not merely a contest for ma. 
terial resources of unexplored 
and unparalleled riches. 

Africa represents the battle. 
field for the souls of 85,000,000 
people still in the grip of pagan. 
ism, out of her total population 
of 200,000,000, and for the souls 
of generations who will one day 
inhabit that great continent. 

The encyclical sets forth a 
quick enumeration of assets and 
liabilities of the church as she 
faces up to the apostolate in Af- 
rica. Not only a woeful lack of 
manpower, but the devastating 
hold of atheistic materialism, 
race prejudice, the easy moral- 
ity and false blandishments at- 
tracting so many minds by false 
religions, social tensions of in- 
credible extent derived from 
centuries of oppression and 

slavery—these are some of the 
obstacles to be confronted and met 
with the high courage of the great 
missionary heroes of the past. 

With truly apostolic insight, Pope 
Pius XII seeks in the very mission of 
the church herself the answer to Af. 
rica’s need. 

“No longer a limited and local mat- 
ter, the problems of Africa cannot be 
solved little by little and in leisurely 
fashion nor independently of the gen- 
eral life of the Christian world,” he 
points out. 

Fraternal help is called for, help 
that is founded on convictions of our 
Christian unity and calling for whole- 
hearted assistance from every rank of 
the church’s membership. 

In a remarkable passage, Pope Pius 
urges bishops to be prepared to re- 
lease some of their priests to African 
dioceses. And his concluding invita- 
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tion to lay apostles to put their spe- 
cialized skills and technical knowl- 
edge at the service of the missions is 
indicative of the urgent summons that 
all contribute according to their abili- 
ties. 

Last March, Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon visited Ghana and oth- 
er areas of Africa. Upon his return 
to the United States, sounding a note 
of high statesmanship, he pointed out 
in a report to President Eisenhower: 

“The leaders and peoples of the 
countries I visited in Africa have 
many things in common. They cher- 
ish their independence, which most of 
them have only recently acquired, and 
are determined to protect it against 
any form of foreign domination. 
They want economic progress for 
their underdeveloped economies. 

“The great question which is pres- 
ented to the leaders is whether they 
can attain these justifiable objectives 
and at the same time maintain and 
develop governmental institutions 
which are based on principles of free- 
dom and democracy. I believe they 
all are convinced that they can, and 
that the free world has a vital interest 
in assisting them to do so. 

“Herein lies the wider significance 


of the emergence of the new nation of 


Ghana. The eyes of the peoples of 
Africa south of the Sahara, and of 
Western Europe particularly, will be 
upon this new state to see whether 
the orderly transition which has taken 
place from dependent to independent 
status, and whether the retention of 
close ties on a basis of equality with 
the British Commonwealth, will con- 
tinue to work successfully and there- 
by present a formula of possible ap- 
plication in other cases. 

“The United States must come to 
know these leaders better, to under- 
stand their hopes and aspirations and 
to support them in their plans and 
programs for strengthening their own 
nations and contributing to world 
peace and stability. To this end, we 
must encourage the greatest possible 
interchange of persons and ideas with 
the leaders and peoples of these coun- 
tries. 

“We must assure the strongest pos- 
sible diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation to those countries and stand 
ready to consult these countries on 
all matters affecting their interests 
and ours. 

“Consistent with the desires of Af- 
rican leaders, the United States gov- 
ernment through its agencies should, 
as appropriate, draw the attention of 


private American capital to opportu- 
nities for investment in those areas 
where the conditions for such invest- 
ment are propitious. 

“We should support applications 
before the appropriate international 
agencies for financing sound eco- 
nomic projects. 

“To the extent that our resources 
and the demands of other areas per- 
mit, we should extend economic and 
technical assistance to the countries 
of Africa in helping them to further 
their economic development. 

“Africa is a priority target for the 
international Communist movement. 
I gathered the distinct impression 
that the Communist leaders consider 
Africa today to be as important in 
their designs for world conquest as 
they considered China to be twenty- 
five years ago. Consequently, they 
are mounting a diplomatic propa- 
ganda and economic offensive in all 
parts of Africa. They are trying des- 
perately to convince the peoples of 
Africa that they support more strong- 
ly than we do their natural aspira- 
tions for independence, equality and 
economic progress. 

“Fortunately, their efforts thus far 
have not been generally successful 
and, for (Continued on Page 30) 


When AFL-CIO Vice-President Randolph visited Kenya earlier in the year, he was photographed with members of the 


Kenya Federation of Labor’s General Council. 
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At Mr. Randolph’s left is the president of the Kenya labor body. 
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A VICTORY 


FOR THE CONSUMER 


By EARL W. JIMERSON and PATRICK E. GORMAN 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


headed by organized labor has 
succeeded in bringing a new and 
important protection to consumers. 
Shortly before Congress adjourned, it 
took final action on a compulsory 
poultry inspection bill. President Ei- 
senhower signed the measure into law. 
Under the new legislation, inspec- 
tion is provided to assure 
the consumer of the clean- 
liness and wholesomeness 
of all poultry shipped in in- 
terstate commerce and into 
designated major consum- 
ing areas. The law is sim- 


| LEGISLATIVE campaign spear- 


ilar to the Meat Inspection 


Act, which has given con- 
sumers protection on red 
meats for more than fifty 
years. 

The Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men began urging such leg- 
islation eleven years ago. 
With more than 30,000 
members in the poultry 
processing industry, our 
union knew of the large quantities of 
filthy and diseased poultry which un- 
scrupulous processors were selling 
unhindered to an unknowing public. 

This trade in adulterated and un- 
wholesome poultry not only made 
poultry and poultry products respon- 
sible for the highest rate of food 
poisoning cases, but also proved to 
be a great danger to poultry workers. 
It was responsible for bringing to the 
poultry processing industry the third 
highest industrial injury rate. 

Public health authorities were also 
greatly concerned about this consum- 
er and health problem. Some pub- 
lic health experts had been urging a 
poultry inspection program similar 
to meat inspection even before our 
union did. They showed through ex- 
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periments and scientific studies that 
some twenty-six diseases are trans- 
missible from poultry to man. 
Three years ago an intensive cam- 
paign for compulsory poultry in- 
spection legislation began. Impor- 
tant consumer, women’s and farm or- 
ganizations, such as the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Amer- 





ican Association of University Wom- 
en and the National Farmers Union, 
immediately recognized the need for 
the legislation and joined the cam- 
paign for it. 

No fewer than five hearings before 
three different Congressional com- 
mittees were held on the legislation. 
These showed beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that this legislation not only 
was greatly needed but also was long 
overdue. 

Our union presented affidavits to 
Congress from poultry workers giv- 
ing proof of the scandalous practices 
maintained by a small but dangerous 
minority of the poultry processing in- 
dustry. It provided statistics on food 
poisoning cases from the U.S. Public 
Health Service and on industrial in- 
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juries from the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics. It traces the epidemics among 
humans due to diseased poultry. And 
it showed how an inspection law 
would at least minimize these dan- 
gers. 

The testimony of public health ex. 
perts not only corroborated that of 
our union but piled even greater evi- 
dence on the scales as to the 
need for this legislation. 
Authorities from states and 
cities already having an in- 
pection of poultry testified 
about their experience. Vet- 
erinarians, physicians, san- 
itarians and scientists gave 
expert testimony, all point- 
ing to the desirability of 
strong, effective and con- 
sumer-protective legisla- 
tion. 

The poultry industry a 
great part of which was 
against this legislation at 
the beginning of the cam- 
paign, dropped its opposi- 
tion after Congressional 
committees pointed to the great need 
for compulsory poultry inspection. 
Most of the industry then backed bills 
which public health authorities, con- 
sumer groups and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
considered weak and ineffective. 

This year the two Agriculture Com- 
mittees of Congress worked out com- 
promises which all groups concerned 
with this legislation supported. This 
legislation was passed by Congress. 
although not without opposition. 

Many Senators and Congressmen 
were responsible for the success of 
the compulsory poultry inspection 
legislation. But the leaders in battling 
for an effective, consumer-protective 
law were Senators Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Murray of Montana and 
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Douglas of Illinois, and Representa- 
tives Lenor K. Sullivan of Missouri, 
John Watts of Kentucky, Victor An- 
fuso of New York and Melvin Price 
of Illinois. These legislators deserve 
the gratitude of consumers and poul- 
try workers. 

The new compulsory poultry in- 
spection act provides for an inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness and cleanli- 
ness before and after slaughter. The 
inspection will be carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture at all times 
when processing operations are being 
carried out in plants shipping into 
interstate commerce or, into desig- 
nated major consuming areas. 

The inspection will begin next Jan- 
uary for those plants volunteering for 
it and will become compulsory on 
January 1, 1959. 

The cost of the inspection will be 
paid for by the government except 


for overtime worked by inspectors. 

Poultry that is clean and whole- 
some will be labeled by inspectors 
and marketed. Poultry deemed unfit 
for human consumption will be de- 
stroyed or used for permissible non- 
food purposes. If a plant does not 
meet required standards of sanita- 
tion, its poultry will not be inspected 
and therefore may not be sold in 
interstate commerce or in designated 
major consuming areas. 

Even though poultry inspection has 
now become federal law, the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen will certainly continue its 
interest in this legislation. We will 
cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture in its writing of the reg- 
ulations which will amplify the in- 
spection law. 

We will also work for sufficient ap- 
propriations, so that the Department 


can carry out its inspection function. 

And most important, our union will 
work for the enactment of state poul- 
try inspection laws. These are to 
assure the consumer of similar pro- 
tection with poultry shipped in intra- 
state commerce as the federal law will 
provide for poultry shipped in inter- 
state commerce and into designated 
major consuming areas. 

The campaign for compulsory poul- 
try inspection legislation has been a 
tough fight. It has resulted in a very 
important step forward in the pro- 
tection of the consumer and public 
health. 

We believe that organized labor 
can be very proud that it played such 
a major role in the enactment of this 
legislation. It shows that labor does 
not just talk about protecting the con- 
sumer but takes meaningful and im- 
portant actions toward that goal. 


THE UNITED NATIONS General Assembly 
has overwhelmingly adopted a new condem- 
nation of Communist Russia for its brutal ag- 
gressions against the Hungarian people. Sixty 
nations voted in favor of the stern resolution 
condemning the Soviet Union for its military 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt against 


tyranny last autumn. To no one’s surprise, 
the Soviet bloc voted against the resolution. 
Ten other countries abstained and one was 
absent. 

The resolution placed the General Assembly 
squarely behind the U.N.’s five-member com- 
mittee of inquiry which had indicted the Soviet 
dictatorship and the Hungarian regime of 
Janos Kadar for mass deportations and in- 
discriminate slaughter in suppressing the Hun- 
garian people’s uprising for liberty and justice. 

The Kremlin masters and the Kadar pup- 
pet government were called on to stop their 
brutal repressions, and the Assembly presi- 
dent, Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, 
was named as special representative to pursue 
U.N. efforts to help the Hungarian people. 
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The formal condemnation of Communist 
Russia came after the Soviet and satellite dele- 
gates had heard representatives of dozens of 
nations assail the Kremlin’s murderous deeds 
and plead for the liberation of the Hungarian 
people from further Soviet tyranny. The Com- 
munists denied everything and made it clear 
that, regardless of resolutions and speeches, 
not a single Red Army soldier would be re- 
moved from occupied Hungary. 

The Hungarian issue is also on the agenda 
of the twelfth session of the General Assembly, 
which was scheduled to get under way Sep- 
tember 17 with AFL-CIO President George 
Meany in attendance as a member of the 
United States delegation. The issue of allow- 
ing the present spokesmen for Hungary to be 
seated as delegates was expected to be raised 
at the opening of the session. 

The U.N.’s special committee of inquiry 
had found that what took place in Hungary 
last autumn was “a spontaneous national up- 


rising, due to long-standing grievances which 
had caused resentment among the people.” 
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bEight directly affiliated locals of the 
Sugar Workers have won hourly wage 
increases running as high as 27 cents 
over a two-year period in an agree- 
ment with the American Crystal 
Sugar Company, Denver. The eight 
directly affiliated groups are Local 
21260, Missoula, Mont.; Local 21421, 
Rocky Ford, Colo.; Local 21434, 
Grand Island, Neb.; Local 21468, 
Mason City, Iowa; Local 21462, 
Chaska, Minn.; Local 24409, Moor- 
head, Minn.; Local 24937, Crook- 
ston, Minn., and Local 21446, East 
Grand Forks, Minn. 


bLocal 66 of the Cement Workers, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, has negotiated an 
agreement with the National Gypsum 
Company providing vacations, a 10- 
cent hourly wage increase and $1000 
in life insurance for retirees. 


bA 31-cent hourly package and a un- 
ion shop have been gained by Local 
12-671 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
in its first contract with Eberhard 


Faber. 


bA one-year contract renewal has 
given members of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employes and 
Technicians a wage increase at Sta- 


tion CKVC, Quebec, Canada. 


. e <° 
Delegates were happy when new 
Maryland-District of Columbia 
merged labor body was formed. 
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JOSEPH N. CUMMINGS 


JOSEPH N. CUMMINGS, a member of the 
AFL-CIO auditing staff and former regional 
director of organization for the American 
Federation of Labor in Michigan, is dead 
at the age of 64. 

Born at Canterbury Station, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, he joined the American labor 
movement in 1925 when he was initiated 
into Local 25 of the Iron Workers in Detroit. 
He served the local as a business agent from 
1933 to 1937, when he was named regional 
director for the former AFL. 

Mr. Cummings was transferred to Buffalo 
in 1953, and in January, 1955, he was ap- 
pointed one of the original members of the 
new Auditing Department set up by the 
AFL. He continued in this capacity after 
the AFL-CIO merger. 


bLocal 262 of the Furniture Workers, 
San Francisco, has won pay increases 
and three-week vacations after ten 
years of service at the Kay Manufac- 
turing Corporation. The gains were 
achieved on the eve of a strike. 


>Wives of the members of unions in 
Painters District Council 9, New 
York, are now covered by the Dis. 
trict Council’s dental program. Care 
is provided at the union’s dental 
center, which is open six days a 
week, contains the most up-to-date 
equipment and is staffed by twelve 
dentists, nurses and technicians. 


>The new executive secretary of the 
Arkansas State Federated Labor 
Council is V. H. Williams. He was 
named to succeed Wayne Glenn, re- 
signed. Mr. Williams is president of 
Local 382 of the Operating Engi- 
neers. 


>Directly Affiliated Local 20666, Em- 
balmers, Funeral Directors and Assist- 
ants, in Portland, Ore., has obtained 
wage increases, three-week vacations 
after ten years of service and other 
improvements. 


PLocal 7270 Communications Work- 
ers, Fairmont, Ind.,.has donated $500 
to a fund for the construction of an 
addition to the Fairmont Community 
Hospital. 


>Women members of District 1, Pack- 
inghouse Workers, played active roles 
in raising funds for the District’s new 
$400,000 headquarters in Chicago. 
Mayor Richard J. Daley officiated at 


the ground-breaking ceremonies. 
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Interest Rates, Bankers’ Style 
(Continued from Page 9) 


from higher interest rates, but they 
have to pay higher interest themselves 
or no one will buy bonds to lend them 
the necessary money to build schools, 
buildings, or improve sanitation or 
recreation facilities. 

Small business and farmers suffer 
from high interest rates, because 
when money is tight, borrowing not 
only costs more but the bankers will 
lend only to prime credit risks. In 
this period of tight money, small busi- 
ness failures have gone sky-high. 
Business failures have increased 89 
per cent in the past four years. The 
Small Business Administration has 
been flooded recently with requests 
for loans. 

The family-sized farm, in contrast 
to the corporation-sized farm, can- 
not afford to keep up with higher 
costs or borrow money to tide over 
the seasonal swings in farming. 


ESPITE the hardship for the public 
D and for other sectors of the 
economy, the bankers have been reap- 
ing a harvest of profits unheard of in 
recent years. The earnings of New 
York City banks in the first quarter 
of 1957 were 15 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Bank stocks, usually 
giving a smaller return than indus- 
trial stocks, now yield 4.5 per cent— 
higher than the rate of return on 
industrial stocks. 

Net income of commercial banks 
was up 1] per cent in 1956 over the 
year before. Total dividends paid 
by all member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System have increased 47 
per cent in the past five years. The 
Federal Reserve Banks themselves, 
whose purpose is stabilizing rather 
than making money, reported a rise 
in their return of 57 per cent in 1956 
over 1955, 

With the higher cost of living 
plaguing all Americans, with higher 
interest rates pyramiding higher costs, 
with governments, small businessmen 
and farmers increasingly burdened 
by tight money, the most astounding 
reason is given for raising interest 
tates. Higher rates are needed, it is 
claimed, to curb inflation and to put 
the economy on a sound financial 
basis, 


When challenged by the facts of a 
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rising cost of living and increased 
expenditures by big business — the 
disease tight money is supposed to 
cure—Administration spokesmen say : 

“It could have been worse.” 

When faced with evidence of hard- 
ships for home builders and farmers 
and small businessmen, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey defended the tight money pol- 
icy by saying: 

“You've got to have some hardship 
or the policy isn’t working.” 

This refusal to recognize facts and 
callous disregard for the effects of 
blundering policies have characterized 
the Administration’s financial deci- 
sions for the last five years. Clear 
evidence of a mistake in policy has 
been followed only by a renewed 
determination of the Administration 
to repeat the mistake. 

For twenty years of the New Deal 
and Fair Deal, the big businessmen 
and bankers complained that infla- 
tion would ruin the country. Their 
suggested cures for inflation were 
specific: Put the “mismanaged” pub- 
lic debt in the hands of permanent 
investors and change it from short- 
term to long-term securities. Bal- 
ance the budget and stop the disas- 
trous federal spending. Let the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board be “free” to con- 
trol interest rates and not to inter- 
fere in the Treasury Department’s 
business. 

Starting in 1953, the Treasury tried 
to start the “mismanaged” public 
debt in the right direction by issuing 
a long-term government bond at 344 
per cent—a higher rate than the bond 
market required. What happened? 
The whole temper of the money mar- 
ket changed and interest rates rose, 
helping to bring on the 1953-54 reces- 
sion. 

Throughout this Administration, 
budget cutting has been a most exalted 
challenge. Finally, during the past 
two years, the Administration was 
so successful in balancing the budget 
that there was a little over $3 billion 
surplus. There was even “success” 
in jeopardizing vital school and for- 
eign aid programs. 

The effect on inflation was enor- 
mous. Prices continue to rise, as they 
have for the last eighteen months, 


and the cost of living continues to 
go higher. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
been “liberated,” too. Faced with 
inflation worries, the Board has in- 
creased discount rates until credit is 
almost the only economic factor in 
short supply and the economy is be- 
ing choked. Furthermore, the Board 
has not interfered with Treasury busi- 
ness by supporting the government 
bond market at “artificially” low lev- 
els by buying up whatever the Treas- 
ury could not sell. Instead, “natural” 
forces in the market let government 
debt issues seek their “natural level” 
of interest rates. 

This “natural” level means a “high- 
er” level of interest. When govern- 
ment bonds compete with all other 
bonds on the market, investors will 
buy only those bonds which pay high 
enough rates of interest. Without a 
guarantee of support by the Federal 
Reserve Board, interest rates on gov- 
ernment bonds had to rise to meet 
market competition. All other in- 
terest rates then rise too, because 
government bonds became a “floor” 
for other interest rates and _ this 
“floor” has been rising since 1953. 
Thus higher interest increases the 
public debt and adds to inflation 
throughout the economy. 

Not only have the remedies failed 
to accomplish their purpose of halt- 
ing price rises, but the suggested cures 
also clash. Investors will not buy 
long-term government bonds as long 
as interest rates are rising. Why 
should they buy a thirty-year bond at 
3 per cent when interest might reach 
4, 5 or 6 per cent? 

Former Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey admitted to the Senate Finance 
Committee that he did not “know of 
any long-term prospective buyers to- 
day” for large amounts of bonds. 
But during the same hearings Hum- 
phrey said that if the Treasury can- 
not get buyers for long-term bonds 
at 414 per cent, the present legal 
limit, Congress could be asked to 
raise the limit. Unashamed of his fail- 
ure to change the debt from short- 
term to long-term securities, he con- 
gratulated himself on his ability to 
keep the length of the debt issues 
from growing even shorter. When 
challenged by the increase in the 
public debt from these higher inter- 
est payments, Mr. Humphrey proudly 
said the result was better than run- 
away inflation. The same clash has 
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occurred between high interest rates 
and higher prices. 

The Administration doctors claim 
that high interest rates curb business 
expansion and prevent price rises. 

The giant corporations have con- 
tinued to expand partially because 
they can pay for expansion out of 
profits rather than by borrowing mon- 
ey at high interest rates. To get 
higher profits, then, they raise prices 
to avoid paying high interest rates. 
When borrowing is necessary, they 
pass the increased cost on to the con- 
sumer. 

The result? Higher prices. 

The Administration’s answer: 

“It could have been even worse.” 


NLY time will tell whether the 

farmers, the small businessmen 
and the general public who bear the 
brunt of tight money can be satisfied 
by the knowledge that, even though 
the rising-price disease keeps getting 
worse, it could have been even more 
serious. For the present, however, the 
Administration doctors will keep fol- 
lowing the same old-fashioned reme- 
dies—tight money, higher interest— 
the orthodox cures for inflation. As 
new Treasury Secretary Anderson 


took office a few weeks ago, the New 


York Times reported that he will 
“keep trying the orthodox remedies.” 

The Administration has not been 
doctoring rising prices without expert 
assistance. 

It has been proud to acknowledge 
that the best banking brains in the 
land have been called upon to ad- 
vise and, in fact, control the financial 
policies which affect the public. 





GET ON 
THE BALL 











When he took office, businessman 
Humphrey assured America that the 
public debt would be handled by an 
expert, W. Randolph Burgess, chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
In 1953, when Dr. Burgess assumed 
his task of “remedying” the mistakes 
of former Administrations, he said 
farewell to the National City Bank’s 
shareholders with these reassuring 
words: 

“I will still be working for you 
people. * * * We hope that when we 
get the job done, life will be a little 
better for all of us.” 

A few weeks ago Dr. Burgess ex- 
plained to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that “you people” meant the 
“citizens of America.” But he did 
admit that the remark had been made 
to shareholders of a leading Amer- 
ican bank. Nor did he deny that 
interest rates have continued to rise 
since be began his task of managing 
the public debt. 

Dr. Burgess assured the Senate 
Finance Committee that the Treasury 
consults other experts before issuing 
securities—experts who proudly an- 
nounced that their “advice” was gen- 
erally followed by the Treasury. These 
experts were bankers from all parts 
of the country and especially from two 
important groups—the Governmental 
Securities Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association and the 
Government Borrowing Committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Naturally, these two committees 
consist of men whose business is buy- 
ing and selling government securities. 
These were the doctors who suggested 
specific remedies for refinancing the 
debt “in the public interest.” 

While these committee members un- 
doubtedly “know the market” for the 
sale of government securities, their 
interest in the offering is not impar- 
tial. 

As Senator Kerr so colorfully de- 
scribes the situation, the government 
puts itself “in the posture of a depart- 
ment store or a filling station” and 
goes out on “highways of finance” 
begging: 

“We have got to refinance fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty billion dollars 
in the next twelve months. What are 
you going to charge us for it?” 

The people they consult are bankers 
who will benefit from higher interest 
rates on government securities. Could 


they be expected to keep the interest 
rates low? 

It is no wonder that the share of 
the national economy going to interest 
has increased so much in the last five 
years. The interest makers are the 
interest takers. While labor’s share 
of the national income has risen onl 
3.7 per cent and the farmer’s share 
has gone down 36.5 per cent, the cor. 
porations’ share is up 16.4 per cent 
and the net interest share of the na- 
tional income has gone up 40 per 
cent during this Administration. That 
means that these “remedies” for the 
“fiscal mess” have given the people 
whose business is lending and collect. 
ing interest a 40 per cent increase in 
their share. 


HERE is another arm of the gov- 
5 yrvonmaled responsible for seeing to 
it that the flow of credit and the sta- 
bility of our economy are controlled 
for the good of the entire public—the 
Federal Reserve Board. Here de. 
cisions are made concerning the avail- 
ability of credit throughout the na- 
tion and concerning the interest rate 
(discount rate) which the Federal 
Reserve Banks will charge their mem- 
ber banks. 

As money rates rise on Treasury 
issues and private borrowings, the 
Federal Reserve Board has continued 
to raise the discount rate for the 
banks. One has not necessarily fol- 
lowed the other in exact sequence, 
but both the rates on Treasury issues 
and the discount rates have continued 
their upward trend, as the same old 
remedy for inflation is applied by 
the Federal Reserve Board: To refuse 
to provide more credit by charging 
higher interest rates. 

Inflation has not stopped, but the 
same remedy continues as Federal 
Reserve Banks all over America have 
upped their interest rates in recent 
months. 

The final decision on changing the 
discount rates rests with a board of 
seven men—governors of the Federal 
Reserve. These governors are Pres- 
idential appointees, not necessarily 
bankers, who are supposed to repre- 
sent various public-interest groups. 
such as commercial, agricultural and 
other interests. 

But they do not represent the pub- 
lic. They follow the recommenda- 
tions of bankers. These bankers are 
the heads of the twelye Federal Re- 
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serve Banks across the land who rec- 
ommend the changes in the discount 
rates for each of their areas. 

Each time the change is upward, 
money gets tighter and credit for ex- 
pansion of the economy is choked a 
little more. For whom? For the 
farmer, the home builder, the small 
businessman who can’t get credit. 
Not for the big businessmen and the 
bankers who do not feel the pinch 
of tight money. 

The Board’s old-fashioned solution 
for a new-fashioned inflation (price 
rises, despite weakening demand and 
unused industrial capacity) has the 
same historic possibilities tight money 
has always had—recession. 

Despite their failure to stem the 
tide of rising prices, the people who 
set the rates for money plan to con- 
tinue this remedy. At the present 
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Challenge and Menace 


From International 
Free Trade Union News 


The labor-hating employers, the reac- 
tionaries of every stripe, inclusive of the 
Communists, will seek to take advantage 
of the present difficulties confronting the 
democratic American labor movement for 
their own sinister ends. Only the firmest 
labor unity can halt anti-labor legislation 
coming under the pretext of curing the 
trade union movement of its ailments or 
even under cover of helping labor in the 
struggle against the unholy alliance of cor- 
rupting employers, corrupted labor officials 
and corrupt politicians. 

Labor unity must be based on clean un- 
ionism. The unity of action must be based 
on loyal adherence to the principles and 
policies, to the ideals and aspirations, of 
the AFL-CIO. The labor movement, with 
all its weaknesses and shortcomings, re- 
mains the keystone of American democracy. 

To hold the loyalty of its members and 
te enable them to play their rightful role 
as workers and citizens in our democracy, 
in our country, at this moment of actual 
world crisis, our labor movement will have 
to invigorate and equip itself anew. We 
must redouble our efforts to become more 
active and effective in protecting and pro- 
moting not only the human well-being of 
our individual members but also their hu- 
man dignity. 
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time the rate of credit expansion is 
less than 1 per cent a year, but 
no one plans to loosen the tight money 
policy. 

Although recent statements by Ad- 
ministration leaders seem to recog- 
nize the difference in the kind of in- 
flation, they plan to keep on using an 
old-fashioned treatment — higher in- 
terest rates. They hope it will not 
lead to a depression. They hope a 
recession will just be a “rolling re- 
adjustment.” 

They seem to have forgotten what 
history has always shown. High in- 
terest rates can bring on a crash 
fairly quickly, but once the crash 
happens it takes a long, long time 
to pick up the pieces. 

Besides determining the discount 
rate, the Federal Reserve’s Open Mar- 
ket Committee decides how many 
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Cheap Employer 
From Labor's Daily 


President Eisenhower's veto of pay raises 
for underpaid federal classified and postal 
employes, while expected, is none the less 
unjustified and unfair. 

His excuse that to grant the increases 
would be inflationary and could lead to 
the necessity of increasing the country’s 
statutory debt limit very likely satisfies big 
business and those who howl for govern- 
ment economy, no matter whe is hurt. 

But all Americans who believe that the 
federal fiscal policy should not be as ruth- 
less and cold-blooded as that of a giant, 
monopolistic corporation, but rather based 
upon human rights and needs, will disagree 
with the President. And that goes for or- 
ganized labor, of course. 

The hundreds of thousands of federal 
workers affected by the legislation vetoed 
by the President have been lagging behind 
millions of other workers of comparable 
skill for several years. Uncle Sam is a 
notoriously cheap employer and, egged on 
by political and industrial economic die- 
hards, apparently doesn’t intend to do any- 
thing about it. 

It is not to the credit of the recently ad- 
journed session of Congress that the pay 
legislation was not passed until just before 
it closed shop. Had action come earlier, the 
President’s veto might have been over- 
ridden. 


government securities the Federal 
Reserve System will buy or sell—thus 
determining in part the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of any Treasury bond 
issue. Who controls the Open Market 
Committee? Bankers. The twelve- 
man committee includes five Federal 
Reserve Bank presidents in addition 
to the seven-man Federal Reserve 
Board. These five bankers, by lining 
up with only one or two Board mem- 
bers, can thus control the buying and 
selling of government bond issues by 
the arm of the government charged 
with the duty of maintaining mone- 
tary stability in the public interest. 

As Senator Kerr expressed the 
problem, “the bankers and they alone 
are permitted to enter that select 
sanctuary occupied by those who 
make these decisions” which affect 
the prosperity of every citizen. 


“FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
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Postal workers particularly will feel the 
brunt of Eisenhower's action. Their morale, 
already at an alarming low, is due now 
to take another tumble. 

We hope that the pay fight gets under 
way on the opening day of the new Con- 
gress and that it is pushed to a successful 
conclusion before the President and his 
economic advisers can come up with any 
more cold-blooded reasons for halting an 
equitable wage adjustment for those 30 
recently victimized. 

Frankly, we think the President and his 
“experts” should be ashamed. 


’ s 
The Government's Business 
From The United Automobile Worker 


Aircraft plants are big, aircraft orders 
are big—and when orders are canceled, 
aircraft unemployment is big. In some 
cases the “policy decisions” made in the 
Pentagon can mean economic disaster to 
a dozen communities, 

No one in the UAW argues that this 
country should make weapons simply to 
keep workers employed. What we do say 
is that the government has an even greater 
responsibility in this field than in others 
affecting employment. 

Basically it was the government that 
caused these thousands of workers to be 
brought together from remote parts of the 
country in order to build aircraft. If a 
project (like the Navaho missile) is aban- 
doned, Uncle Sam has to put the pieces 
back together. The UAW has shown how 
the problem can be met. It’s up to the 
government to meet it. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION FINANCIAL REPORT 
FORM RA-1 (F) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


JULY 1, 1956, TO JUNE 30, 1957 Cc 
1. 
2. 
MAIN AND CoMPANY 7 
Certiriep PusLic ACCOUNTANTS 5. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
September 5, 1957 Se 
6. 
ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE : 
American Federation of Labor and a 
Congress of Industrial Organizations r 
: ; 9. 
Washington, D.C. 10. 
We have examined the financial records of the American Federation of Labor and : : 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the six-month periods ending December 31, 
1956 and June 30, 1957. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 13. 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circum- 14. A 
stances. “ . 
We have also examined the accompanying Labor Organization Financial Report 17. O 
(Form RA-1(F)) of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial m 
Organizations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. In our opinion, the informa- 19, 
tion contained therein is presented fairly in the form and detail specified by the 
United States Department of Labor. ; ‘ 
(Signed) Main and Company 20. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF ALL INCOME AND EXPENSE (GENERAL FUND AND DEFENSE FUND) 
FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1956, AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1957 
Line 
1. Net Worth at the Beginning of the Fiscal Year 5,420,030.41 Salaries No. of Persons 
Add: ; Officers " 68,000.00 — 
Income ; Staff 618 3,804,526.38 
Dues (or per capita tax Allowances 
from affiliates) 10,143,961.37 Travel and related 
Fees excluding work permits -0- expenses 1,507,467.26 
Work permits -0- 1. -0- Ki 
vives ~4 Advances or loans Fu 


Assessments -0- 


Income from investments 
(Dividends, Interest, etc.) 
Income from sale of assets 
(see Schedule A) ....... 
Income from sale of supplies 
(labels, buttons, etc.) ... 
Other receipts 
From members . 
From affiliated organizations 
From repayment of advances 
or loans (see Schedule B) 
From other sources 
(see Schedule D) 


. Total Income (Sum of Lines 2 


SUE BOD iv vseccccccses 


. Total (Sum of Lines 1 and 14) 


Deduct: 
Expense 
Per capita tax and 
assessments 
Other payments to affiliated 
organizations 


26,280.43 
a. 
57,900.19 


-0- 
-0- 


-0- 


278,738.34 


340,501.94 


63,727.98 


10,506,880.33 


15,926,910.74 


(see Schedule C) 
Taxes 
Fees for legal services ..... 
Fees for other professional 
services 
Office and administrative 
expenses 
Benefit payments to or for 
members or dependents. . 
Contributions, gifts, grants, 
etc. (see Schedule F) ... 
Publications, publicity, and 
educational expenses .... 
Purchase of assets 
(see Schedule H) 
Other disbursements 
(see Schedule G) 


32. Total Expense (Sum of Lines 


16 through 31) 


33. Net Worth at the End of the 


Fiscal Year (Line 15 less 
Line 32) 


-0- 
141,710.89 
86,401.72 
49,114.50 
634,029.67 
-0- 
84,175.00 
1,435,670.43 


. 


1,380,971.81 


9,596,297.58 


a 


6,330,613.16 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES (GENERAL FUND AND DEFENSE FUND) 


ASSETS 

Cash: 
Petty cash 
Revolving funds 
Checking accounts 
Savings accounts 
Cash on Hand 


Securities 
Government bonds 
Nongovernment bonds 
Corporate stock 


Fixed Assets (Net of Reserves) 


Land and buildings (see Schedule H) 


Furniture and fixtures 


. Notes and Accounts Receivable (see Schedule J) 


. Other Assets (see Schedule K) 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


. Accounts payable 

. Notes payable 

. Mortgages payable 

. Other Liabilities (see Schedule L) 


Total Liabilities 


Beginning of fiscal year 
July 1, 1956 
Amount Total 


June 30, 
Amount 


1,975.00 
76,248.79 
424,832.35 
155,000.00 
932,825.67 -0- 


783,460.55 
65,000.00 


847,490.78 
5,000.00 
15,000.00 


847,490.78 
5,000.00 


867,490.78 15,000.00 


4,881,537.03 
448,967.11 
398,821.43 
738,314.51 


8,267,956.53 


439,291.76 

2,222,223.09 
-0- 

186,411.27 


2,847,926.12 


7,773,699.79 


End of fiscal year 


1957 
Total 


658,056.14 


867,490.78 


4,981,138.77 
479,387.23 


32,992.35 


754,634.52 


302,433.22 
985,342.07 


-0- 


155,311.34 


Net Worth (excess of assets over liabilities) 


(Line 13 less Line 18) 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth 


5,420,030.41 


8,267,956.53 


1,443,086.63 
6,330,613.16 


7,773,699.79 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


FINANCIAL REPORT SCHEDULES 


FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1956 AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1957 





Year 


Kind of Property acquired 


Furniture and Various 


fixtures 


Schedule A—Income from Sale of Assets 


Gross sales Cost or 
price (con- other 
tract price) basis 


1,097.00 


(Proceeds from sale of minor items of None 
furniture and fixtures are credited di- 

rectly to the asset account without cost 

determination or adjustment.) 


Net value Expense 
on the of 
books sale 








Schedule B—Repayment of Advances or 
Loans 
Name Amount 
None None 








Schedule C—Disbursement of Advances 
or Loans 
Name Amount 
None None 








Schedule D—Income from Other Sources 
Item Amount 
AFL-CIO News 153,476.56 
Rental income 90,172.85 
All other 35,088.93 


Koa DRED Se WRT 278,738.34 


Schedule E—Other Allowances 
Person Amount 
None None 
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Schedule F—Contributions, Gifts, Grants, 
etc., to officers or staff not 
reported as salaries or al- 
lowances. 

Recipient Amount 
None None 








[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE] 





Schedule J—Notes 





Schedule G—Other Expense 
Item 


and medical plans 
Interest 
Convention and conference expenses 


Organizational supplies 
All other 


Total 


Employer’s contribution to employes’ pension plans 
Employer’s contribution to employes’ life insurance 


Headquarters building (other than taxes and sal- 
aries, but including depreciation of $83,034.97) 
Depreciation of furniture, fixtures, and equipment 
Disbursements to Local Unions to sustain author- 
ized strikes or lockouts (from Defense Fund) .. 


Name of Officer 


None 
Amount 


Receivable at June 30, 1957 


Name of 
Staff Member 
None 


Amount 
None 





562,135.97 





205,756.26 
49,982.53 
139,597.55 Item 
Per capita taxes re 
155,667.66 
59,934.79 Employes’ travel a 
Prepaid items 
141,279.00 
33,058.75 


33,559.30 


Schedule K—Other Assets at June 30, 1957 


Interest receivable—investments 


Amount 
660,415.00 
5,973.33 
17,058.14 
71,188.05 


—_—_—— 


754,634.52 


ceivable 


dvances 





1,380,971.81 








Item 





2. Year 
acquired 


3. Cost or 
other basis 
of valuation 


1. Kind and 
location of 
property 


Headquarters, 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Land 1947 
Building 


863,652.08 





Schedule H—Land and Buildings at June 30, 1957 
4. Total 

depreciation as shown on 
charged, if 

any, on build- 
ings since 
acquisition 


Salaries and travel 
5. Net value 


the books 


Schedule L—Other Liabilities at June 30, 1957 
Unremitted income and social security taxes 


Funds held in escrow 


Amount 

68,404.08 
56,950.61 
29,956.65 


expenses 


155,311.34 








863,652.08 








Schedule M—Assets Pledged or Used as Collateral or Security 
Description of Assets 
... 1956 4,200,521.66 83,034.97 4,117,486.69 None 


Value By Whom Pledged or Used 
None None 














Labor’s Stake in Africa 
(Continued from Page 21) 


the present, Communist domination 
in the states of the area is not a pres- 
ent danger. All of the African leaders 
to whom I talked are determined to 
maintain their independence against 
communism or any other form of for- 
eign domination. 

“They have taken steps to bring un- 
der control the problem of Commu- 
nist subversion of their political, eco- 
nomic and social life. 

“It would be a great mistake, how- 
ever, to be complacent about this sit- 
uation because the Communists are 
without question putting their top 
men in the fields of diplomacy, intri- 
gue and subversion into the African 
area to probe for openings which they 
can exploit for their own selfish and 
disruptive ends. 

“In every instance where my sched- 
ule permitted, I made it a point to 
talk to the leading labor leaders of 
the countries I visited. I was encour- 
aged to find that the free trade union 
movement is making great advances 
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in Africa, particularly in Ghana, 
Morocco and Tunisia. The leaders 
of these countries have recognized the 
importance of providing an alterna- 
tive to Communist-dominated unions 
and they thereby are keeping the 
Communists from getting a foothold 
in one of their favorite areas of ex- 
ploitation. 

“In this connection, I wish to pay 
tribute to the effective support that is 
being given by trade unions in the 
United States to the free trade union 
movement in the countries which I 
visited. These close and mutually 
advantageous relationships are in the 
national interest as well as in the in- 
terest of developing a strong labor 
movement. 

“It is vitally important that the 
U.S. government follow closely trade 
union developments in the continent 
of Africa and that our diplomatic and 
consular representatives should come 
to know on an intimate basis the trade 
union leaders in these countries. 


“T believe that American labor un- 
ions should continue to maintain 
close fraternal relationships with the 
African trade unions in order that 
they both may derive the advantages 
of the wisdom and experience of the 
other.” 

Mr. Nixon, in his report, also said: 

“On the information side I believe 
that the most worthwhile projects are 
the libraries and reading rooms which 
we have established in a number of 
centers overseas and the exchange of 
persons programs. The funds avail- 
able for these programs in the African 
area should be substantially increased 
over the present level. 

“To the extent that the Africans 
become familiar with the culture and 
technology, the ideals and aspirations 
and the traditions and _ institutions 
which combine to make up the Amer- 
ican character, we shall have made 
great advances in common _ under- 
standing. 

“This can be done through books 
and periodicals, through student ex- 
changes and through the leader grant 
program for bringing outstanding 
Africans to the United States for 
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study and travel. We should also as- 
sist as we can in the development of 
indigenous educational facilities in 
Africa. 

“In this way we can get to know 
them and they to know us.” 

One of the great voices which have 
spoken out in the interest of progress 
in Africa is the Protestant Church 
through its varied denominational 
branches. It has long been the tradi- 
tion of this church movement to pro- 
vide resources for the cause of mis- 
sions among the African peoples. The 
National Council of Churches has 
been an outstanding agency in giving 
expression to the cause of Christianity 
in Africa. 


N THE authentic voice of sound 

trade union realism with the big 
heart of a humanitarian and an un- 
derstanding of the role of free trade 
unionism in the crucial conflict be- 
tween the forces of totalitarian com- 
munism and democracy, William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO, upon his return from the 
first African regional conference in 
Ghana under the sponsorship of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, where he had headed 
an AFL-CIO delegation, said: 

“Throughout colonial Africa the 
trade unions have been in the fore- 
front of the anti-colonial movements. 
That means, in practical terms, that 
they have been heavily political and 
in many respects bear little resem- 
blance to American labor organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, as they 
achieve national independence, the 
workers and their leaders quickly de- 
velop new horizons for the trade un- 
Bread-and-butter issues rise to 
the fore and a new emphasis on trade 
union economic matters tends to de- 
velop in their thinking. 

“In our talks with national trade 
union leaders in Casablanca and on 
our visit to other countries gaining 
self-government, we were bombarded 
with questions about the ‘housekeep- 
ing of the American labor meve- 
ment. How do Americans adminis- 
ler their trade unions? What is the 
structure of the U.S. labor move- 
ment? What are the channels of com- 
munication between rank and file and 
leadership? This was the course that 
our conversations with these fine la- 
bor people inevitably took. 

“But in some other areas of Africa 
the unions have not yet reached that 
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stage. Independence and self-govern- 
ment—the whole spirit of anti-colo- 
nialism—are sweeping Africa. It is 
important for us in the Western world 
to recognize the justice of these peo- 
ples’ sincere and dedi- 

cated drive toward the 
management of their 

own affairs. 

“In the last two or 
three years the Kremlin 
has been making Africa 
a major goal, and re- 
ports indicate a step-up 
in Russian propaganda 
efforts and economic in- 
terest. So far, we were 
assured by our trade un- 
ion friends in Africa, these efforts 
have made little headway, but it will 
require sympathetic understanding by 
the democratic peoples and an ability 
to build stronger domestic economies 
in order to provide a society healthy 
enough fully to withstand possible in- 
fection from the Soviet virus. 

“The Kremlin short-wave radios 
pour in propaganda by the hour, but 
we were told that it is ineffective and, 
if anything, repellent. On the other 
hand, we found with regret that the 
Voice of America is, in a different 
way, also ineffective. There are rela- 
tively few programs beamed to the 
African listeners, and local citizens 
indicated firmly, but politely, that the 
broadcasts could use considerable im- 
provement. 

“But with determination and hard 
work, with a sense of brotherhood 
and a feeling for social justice, there 
is no question that democratic union- 
ism can become a truly significant 
and constructive factor in the life of 
a continent whose future role in 
world affairs will be of compelling 
importance. 

“The development of free trade un- 
ions must primarily be by the Af- 
ricans themselves. The African peo- 
ples must be trained to develop their 
own leaders and organizations. We 
believe most strenuously that a strong 
free trade union movement is a most 
effective instrument in the struggle 
for independent democratic rights 
and human well-being.” 

Though not yet of the age of a 
decade, the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, partially 
the result of the vision, initiative and 
spirit of the American labor move- 
ment, along with the British Trade 
Union Congress and other national 


European trade union centers, has 
made creditable and constructive 
progress, with limited means, in stim- 
ulating and giving assistance to the 
building of free trade union organ- 
izations in Africa. 
In West Africa the 
ICFTU maintains a rep- 
resentative and has the 
affiliations of trade un- 
ion organizations in 
Ghana, Sierre Leone, 
British Cameroons, Gam- 
bia and Nigeria. An ed- 
ucational center has 
been established at Ac- 
cra in Ghana where a 
number of training 
schools have been held. A reading 
library and an information center 
have also been established. A month- 
ly paper, West African Worker, is 
published. 

Brother Hammarton is the ICFTU 
representative in this area. In East 
Africa, Brother James Burry, a Cana- 
dian packinghouse worker, was rep- 
resentative of the ICFTU in Kenya. 
Affiliations of trade union organiza- 
tions in this area are found in Mada- 
gascar, Tanganyika, Uganda, the 
Rhodesias and Nyassaland. 


{rx ICFTU holds great promise in 
the building of free trade unions 
in Africa and Asia and other parts of 


the world. But just as the United 
Nations, of which the United States is 
a part, is strengthened by the action 
of the U.S. in various areas of the 
world where social, economic and po- 
litical conditions render the activity 
of this country available and useful 
in the interest of the democratic spirit 
and world peace, so the AFL-CIO, 
one of the driving forces in the for- 
mation of the ICFTU and now one 
of its outstanding affiliates, can 
strengthen the forces of the interna- 
tional free trade union movement in 
the warfare against the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions in areas where the con- 
ditions of history render its voice and 
work available and constructive. 

In very truth, because of the psy- 
chological acceptability of AFL-C1O 
trade union forces, especially in vari- 
ous areas of colonial Africa, the in- 
ternational role of the AFL-CIO in 
cooperation with the ICFTU is indis- 
pensable in this period when national- 
ist revolutions are sweeping that con- 
tinent. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


L. M. Raftery, president, Brother- 

hood of Painters, Decorators and Pa- 

perhangers—We 

have kept the an- 

cient system of 

apprenticeship, 

but the trade or 

craft apprentice 

has a heavy liber- 

al education add- 

ed to his manual 

=. instruction. This 

makes for a higher level of living. 

In the modern community, everyone 

must work. Fortunate indeed is the 

man who has found his calling and 

has been accepted by his associates 

as have the young men who have suc- 
cessfully completed apprenticeships. 

Young men and women who grad- 

uate from vocational schools and 

serve apprenticeships have a great 

advantage over their brethren who 

cannot cope with life’s problems on 

such a strong foundation. Vocational 

school apprentices have been given 

the opportunity to learn in the dual 

manner that offers mental and phys- 

ical stimulus. Young men who study 

in or graduate from vocational 

schools no longer feel the stigma that 

was formerly put on those who 

studied the mechanical arts. 


Albert Whitehouse, director, In- 

dustrial Union Department, . AFL- 

CIO—As_ organ- 

ized labor once 

faced up to and 

overcame the 

problem of Com- 

munist infiltra- 

tion, it is now 

facing up to the 

problems of cor- 

- ruption in its 

ranks. It is proving to the world that 

it intends to clean its own house and 

that those who want to live in labor’s 

house must conform to rules con- 

sistent with the best interests of Amer- 
ica and of her free labor unions. 

Labor has adopted a code of ethics 

embodying these rules. It has in- 

formed the world that those who fail 

to observe the rules will not be toler- 

ated. More important, action has al- 

ready been taken to root out those 
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who are guilty of corrupt practices. 

American labor is cracking down 
on the disreputable minority now giv- 
ing our movement a bad name. These 
men, without doubt, have hurt us 
more than many care to admit. But 
these are not mortal wounds. 

We can and we are cleaning our 
own house, and we must make clear 
once and for always that organized 
labor is off limits for all whose ma- 
jor aim is self-enrichment. 

The American labor movement is 
not a business and cannot be guided 
by the ethics of the marketplace. This 
movement is a trust similar to the 
public service, and those who lead it 
must serve it accordingly. 


M. S. Novik, radio consultant— 
Radio today—with some notable ex- 
ceptions—is a 
business of 
broadcasting rec- 
orded music and 
news. The live 
programs, the 
talk, forum, dis- 
cussion, comment 
and controversy 
programs that 
made radio the dominant medium of 
communication in the country—all 
of these progranis are just about gone 
today. Radio today is making more 
money and has more listeners and 
more commercials—and it also has 
less public service programming, less 
community action programs and less 
standing in the community. 

There is no substitute for argu- 
ment, debate, discussion and contro- 
versy when it comes to facing a com- 
munity issue. This is an American 
heritage that goes back to the earliest 
days of our democracy. 

Unless radio faces these respon- 
sibilities, it will lose its identity as a 
dynamic force in the community. And 
when that happens, radio will be 
nothing more than a series of chain 
stores, identical in operation and dif- 
fering only in the name out front and 
in the size of the building. 

This is directly contrary to what 
the people want and likewise contrary 
to what Congress legislated in the 
Federal Communications Act. 


We, as a country, cannot afford 
the dubious luxury of emasculated 
radio stations. The time has come 


for all good men and women to raise 
their voices and ask the FCC to take 
a positive stand on the public inter. 
est, necessity and convenience clauses 
of the Federal Communications Act 
and return radio to the heights of 
public service and community action, 


James P. Mitchell, Secretary of La. 
bor—American trade unionism is a 
keystone in the 
foundation of our 
democratic socie- 
ty. It has been a 
great force in the 
advancement of 
our standard of 
living. It has been 
an important and 
highly effective 
instrument for the advancement of so- 
cial justice. It has helped elevate the 
wage-earner to a man of property. It 
has lifted many members of minority 
groups over the high walls of prej- 
udice that confronted them. It has 
been a leading force in every struggle 
for right and charity. 

Because the trade union movement 
has made such splendid progress, be- 
cause it has played such a large part 
in the fuller realization of our dem- 
ocratic ideals, corruption and mal- 
practice are indeed abominations that 
shock and amaze our people. 

Labor racketeering brings from 
some quarters of society a demand 
for dangerously strong reprisals that 
would have the effect of impairing 
every union’s ability to organize and 
bargain. Some people see in the pres- 
ent hearings an excuse to do real 
damage to organized labor in this 
country. It would be forever to our 
shame and detriment if such drastic 
anti-union bias were allowed to influ- 
ence our course of action. 

In the last analysis, the success of 
trade unionism lies in only one place 
—its firm adherence to the goals and 
ideals that lead to the advancement 
of individual dignity. The test and 
trial of these times — when assaults 
upon unions will be many and heavy, 
when all union members must face 
the realization of their obligations, 
when every labor leader is called 
upon for the utmost in statesmanship 
and conviction—may well prove the 
temper ‘to strengthen and refine Amer- 
ican organized labor. 
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